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N order to avoid possible misapprehension of the 
attitude of THE New REPUvBLIC in reference to 
the presidential election, it may be well to state 

unequivocally what its present attitude is. For the 
time being we are perched on the fence. To climb 
on the fence during a momentous presidential cam- 
paign involves difficulties and dangers; to stay there 
indefinitely may be impossible and undesirable; 
but for the present the advantages of such a pos 
tion outweigh its drawbacks. To pick a candidate, 
to establish an allegiance for the duration of the 
campaign, would imply the existence of decisive 
reasons for preferring one candidate to another. 
We cannot accept the implication. While valid 
reasons exist for preferring Mr. Wilson to Mr. 
Hughes or Mr. Hughes to Mr. Wilson they cannot 
from the point of view of THE New REpPuBLic be 
called decisive. In the end, of course, every voter 
will have to make a choice, no matter how little 
he may like the choices actually submitted to him 
and no matter how nicely the respective claims of 
the several candidates may be balanced in his min 

but in our opinion every voter of liberal intere 


industrial liberalism. If such voters do not for the 
present go over to either of the two major parties, 
they have the better chance of inducing those parties 
to come over towards them, to seek their approv al 
and support. 


NON-COMMITTAL attitude towards the 

election is justified from the liberal point of 
view by one preponderant consideration. Both of 
the two major political parties are more in the 
wrong than either of them is in the right. If a 
choice had to be made between contemporary 
Democracy and Republicanism by a liberal, he 
would, we believe, have plausible reasons for pre- 
ferring the Democracy. If the same voter had to 
make a similar choice between Mr. Wilson and Mr. 
Hughes, as individuals, he would, we believe, have 
plausible reasons for preferring Mr. Hughes. But 
he would have better reasons for rejecting both par- 
ties and candidates than preferring any one of 
them. American liberalism is seeking a radical 
transformation of the political and economic struc- 
ture of the country, a readjustment of the balance 
of industrial power, and an improvement in the 
quality of its social methods and ideals. The two 
major parties are at the present time rather obstacles 
to these desirable changes than trustworthy agents 
of them. The alternative of working with the 
Socialists and supporting their ticket is objectionable 
for reasons admirably stated elsewhere in this issue 
by Mr. Graham Wallas. The New Repustic be- 
lieves in administrative improvements, in social leg- 
slation, and in trades-unionism, not merely as palli- 
atives but as actual steps in the direction of a co 
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operative commonwealth. We are prevented from 
supporting the Socialist ticket because its candidate 
is not fit to be President and because any adminis- 
tration which acted on its program would land the 
country in disaster. The only practical course, con- 
sequently, for the New REPUBLIC is to work during 
the campaign, as it did before the campaign, rather 
in the interests of its cherished political and eco- 
nomic purposes than in those of either leader or 
either party. The course is unsatisfactory because 
it involves an unwholesome divorce between agita- 
tion and practical political action, and because it is 
likely to degenerate into a habit of mere fault-find- 
ing, but it is preferable to pretending that the elec- 
tion of either of the candidates is a matter of enor- 
mous or decisive importance. Constructive Amer- 
ican radicalism must bide its time until there is or- 
ganized a new and better political instrument of 
social policy than either of the two existing major 
parties can be. In the meantime it can preserve its 
independence, seek indefatigably for new light and 
try to communicate to others such light and faith as 
it has. 


R. LANSING'’S note will be described as a 

tissue of sophistries by Mexican leaders who 
subordinate their patriotism to their personal ambi- 
tions. It will be characterized in similar terms by 
those Americans who believe all Americans in Mex- 
ico and on the border deserve insult and outrage 
because there are some crafty and designing Amer- 
icans whose property interests would be advanced by 
intervention. But the impression that reasonable 
persons, American or neutral, will gain from the 
note is that the United States in its dealings with 
Mexico has been patient almost beyond the limits 
of self-respect. Modern history cannot show a 
parallel instance of a weak state by acts of omis- 
sion and commission challenging a stronger state 
to war, and yet enjoying immunity from punish- 
ment. Assuming as we must that all the instances 
composing Mr. Lansing’s recital are fully authen- 
ticated, the only justification we have had for re- 
maining at peace with Mexico lies in the duty to 
endure at the hands of the weak injuries that could 
not possibly be endured at the hands of the strong. 


N June 25th a meeting will be held of the 
Progressive National Committee ostensibly 

to decide on the future policy and course of the 
party. Any such description of the purpose of the 
meeting is not, however, in the least convincing. No 
decision can be made about the future of an organi- 
zation which has no future. The Progressive party 
consists at the present time of a dead body. The 
thing to do with dead bodies is to bury them. The 
National Committee has only to order a funeral, 
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and the funeral as ordered should be simple and, if 
humanly possible, it should be silent. Silence is im- 
posed not because the feelings of the majority of 
the mourners would be too deep for utterance, but 
because for the most part they would not be fit to 
utter. Every one of the mourners would be bury- 
ing a part of himself—a part which he had valued, 
but which he did not value enough or in the right 
way. When men are mourning over a calamity 
which they have themselves helped to bring about, 
they do well to keep their thoughts to themselves 
and usually to try to think them again. The Pro- 
gressive National Committee has no reason to take 
any action which assumes either that former Pro- 
gressives recognize their leadership or that there is 
anything left to lead. They cannot run Mr. Roose- 
velt because Mr. Roosevelt has declined to run and 
will continue to decline. They cannot run any one 
else because even if they had an available candidate, 
they would have no excuse for running him. Final- 
ly, any attempt to advise the Progressive voters, the 
announcement of any preference either for Mr. 
Hughes or Mr. Wilson or Mr. Benson, would under 
the circumstances be a sheer impertinence. What 
the Progressive National Committee should do is 
to pass a resolution declaring that in their opinion 
the Progressive party is no longer capable of serving 
the purposes for which it was organized and an- 
nouncing its dissolution. 


LMOST every day the newspapers contain re- 
ports of a statement or speech or interview 
in which some flustered priest rails at the Mayor of 
New York City. He is generally described as 
*“* Judas” because being a Catholic he has dared 
to demand an accounting from Catholic charitable 
institutions. The Church of Rome is a powerful 
and well organized body; it should at once control 
or disavow this attack on the elected officials of an 
American city. The Mayor is doing nothing more 
than his duty in his insistence that the dependent 
children of New York shall be kept clean, be well 
fed, decently educated, and allowed to be happy. 
The Roman Catholic Church, if it has any sense of 
its own prestige or any knowledge of the temper 
of the American people, will not make itself the 
defender of the ill ventilated, lousy, and supersti- 
tion-ridden barracks in which so many helpless chil- 
dren are denied a child’s happiness. If it regards 
an attack upon lice, malnutrition, foul air, exploita- 
tion, and black ignorance as an attack upon religion, 
then it is in all literal truth blaspheming God. 


HE American people do not wish to see anti- 
clericalism injected into politics. All they ask 

of the Church is conformity to modern standards 
of child-care and a decent respect for the civil 
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authority. They will not tolerate the effort of any 
church, or any racial group to fasten itself upon 
any activity of the state. They will not endure the 
revival in the twentieth century of an issue which 
they settled in the eighteenth. Freedom of wor- 
ship is established, the freedom of democracy to 
care for the young is no less established. ‘The issue 
raised in New York is fundamental to the life of a 
republic. If the Roman Church allows itself to be 
committed to the support of Monsignor Dunn et al 
it will be classed with the seditious aliens, the mili- 
tarist cliques, and the predatory interests against 
which free peoples must forever be on their guard. 
Mayor Mitchel deserves to have the unflinching 
support of every good citizen. He will have it. 
It will not be said that an official dared to do his 
duty and was ruined because the people were in- 
different. There is rising to his defense a body of 
people who intend to see this matter through to the 


very end. 


ICE-PRESIDENTS are like men who have 

been proposed for membership in a club, and 
who are expected to keep away from the club house 
until they get off the waiting list. They give the 
house committee at the White House no help in 
running the show. Their official hours are spent 
in presiding and in breaking ties. Their leisure 
hours are spent like any other American’s, in insist- 
ing on the genuine, accepting no substitutes, learning 
to drink moxie, using all doors, stepping lively and 
trying to have the dime ready. But our present 
Vice-President is something more than an office- 
holder. He is a candidate for reélection. So is 
Mr. Fairbanks. Before one of them gets his second 
help of office why should not each try to assist his 
party in the campaign? Not of course by reasoned 
and moving presentation of the case for his candi- 
date, for that takes thought, and thought is one of 
the exercises from which both Mr. Marshall and 
Mr. Fairbanks consistently abstain. But there is 
one kind of campaign work from which busy presi- 
dential candidates ought to be relieved, and which 
the candidates for Vice-President might as well take 
over. Why shouldn’t the duty of standing in the 
political safety zone, of being emphatically for ade- 
quate naval and military preparedness, of yielding 
to none in their genuine Americanism, be entrusted 
to Mr. Fairbanks and Mr. Marshall? Somebody 
must do it and anybody can. 


OWER CALIFORNIA, according to the proc- 
lamation of Governor Esteban Cantu, will re- 

main neutral in whatever quarrel may be impending 
between the United States and Mexico. It is a 
remarkable proclamation; what should we think if 
Governor Johnson of California issued a similar 
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proclamation of neutrality? But Esteban Cantu is 
a remarkable man, one of whom we may hear much 
more in the future. In all this period of strife he 
has kept his state peaceful and prosperous. He has 
kept his revenues good in spite of the prevailing 
tendencies toward chaos, and has succeeded in keep- 
ing real money in circulation, to the discomfiture of 
American importers who are forced to pay the 
heavy local export duties—one hundred dollars on 
a mule, for example—in American gold instead of 
Carranzista faith. He has been trying in a prac- 
tical way to aid in restoring general peace. We 
may recall his recent invitation to the Yaqui In- 
dians late in the Villa army to come into Lower 
California and settle on the public lands. It is 
worth noting that on the California border there 
is no hostility between Americans and Mexicans. 
At Calexico you can’t arouse any interest in the 
question of intervention. The local view is that 
Mexican affairs could not be better managed than 
under Esteban Cantu. 


O-OPERATIVE action has scored another 

triumph. Gimbel Brothers, charged with 
flagrant violation of the Fire Marshal order in 
their Philadelphia store, resisted the petitions of 
citizens until the city, at the instance of the Bryn 
Mawr Committee on Fire Prevention, brought suit. 
Undismayed by city solicitor and auxiliary counsel 
the firm was ready to go into court until, prompted 
by the Committee, a number of Bryn Mawr alumne 
simultaneously withdrew their accounts, some even 
returning invoices of goods. Unconditional sur- 
render resulted. Gimbel Brothers have agreed to 
begin construction on fire-walls and other safeguards 
not later than July 16th. 


HEN a law limiting the working time of 
women to forty-eight hours a week was 

urged last year at the Boston State House, the em- 
ployers defeated it by the argument that should the 
law be passed they would no longer be able to meet 
interstate competition. They pleaded pitifully for 
federal regulation. When a federal law forbidding 
child labor was introduced in Congress last winter 
the National Association of Manufacturers, through 
their counsel, Mr. James A. Emery, opposed it with 
a noble argument for the retention of states’ rights 
in labor legislation. This pleasant little game of 
tether-ball has now been rudely interrupted by a 
large and representative conference of New Eng- 
land women. Meeting in Boston, they listened to 
textile operators, candy-dippers, telephone girls and 
others, and to medical and legal experts such as Dr. 
Richard Cabot, Mr. Felix Frankfurter and Miss 
Pauline Goldmark. Deciding that the hours of 
labor for women must somehow be limited, they 
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arranged to introduce a uniform bill next fall into 
each of the New England legislatures. What can 
the reactionary element among employers devise to 
dodge interstate codperation ? 





The Mexican Tangle 


T may still be possible to avoid war with Mexico. 
It is even possible that the present exchange of 
menaces may lead to better relations between the 
United States and Mexico. The American danger 
is uniting all factions in Mexico, and this enforced 
unity may result in the establishment of a more 
stable government, with which conclusive negoti- 
ations could be conducted. This is possible, but it 
is more possible that conditions on the border will 
go rapidly from bad to worse until the only solution 
remaining is war. Our government does not want 
war; still less does that of Mexico. But the calcu- 
lations of both governments are confused by a force 
over which neither has adequate control—the in- 
tense popular antipathy to the United States pre- 
vailing in a great part of Mexico. 

Whether this anti-American feeling is chiefly due 
to the misbehavior of Americans in Mexico, to mis- 
takes in our policy toward Mexico, or to the machi- 
nations of Mexican factional leaders, is for the 
present an academic question. It exists, and we are 
forced to shape our policy in recognition of its ex- 
istence. That we have designs upon part or the 
whole of the territory of Mexico, or at least upon 
all the fruitful sources of Mexican wealth, is an 
opinion which many of the educated Mexicans share 
with the great mass of the illiterate. So long as 
our army remains on Mexican soil, the proof of our 
selfish designs will be held to be absolute, in spite 
of any explanation our government may make to 
that of Carranza. If we withdraw, it will not be 
believed that we have abandoned our designs. On 
the contrary, it will be believed that we have merely 
yielded to superior force. We shall be credited 
with both cowardice and greed. It is the current 
view in Mexico that our retirement from Vera 
Cruz and our failure to take vigorous action after 
the Parral incident were actuated by fear. 

Now, the dogma of the cowardly Gringo is ob- 
viously one that we can not permit to go unchal- 
lenged. This dogma has already cost American 
lives. Belief in our impotence lies at the bottom 
of the border raids; it also lies at the bottom of the 
persistent sniping to which General Pershing’s col- 
umns were subjected in their southern march. Man- 
ifestations of hatred and contempt towards Amer- 
icans are common enough along the boundary line, 
and our own nationals are not slow to repay insult 
with injury. To withdraw the Pershing expedition 
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under the threats of Carranza and his generals 
would make a bad situation intolerable. It would 
multiply outrages on both sides of the line and give 
a great impetus to the movement, already by no 
means negligible, for the establishment of perma- 
nent American control at least in the northern states 
of Mexico. 

But if it is impossible for us to yield to the 
Mexican demand for the withdrawal of our troops, 
it is equally impossible for the Mexican authorities 
to refrain from making demands for withdrawal. 
Every Mexican knows that the forces subject to the 
command of the First Chief are numerically greatly 
superior to ours, even when reinforced by our en- 
tire national guard. Most Mexicans believe that 
their national forces are superior also in bravery 
and in military training. On these assumptions, 
what explanation could be given for a policy of 
tame submission to American violation of Mexican 
soil? Weakness or corruption. Carranza might 
assume an attitude that seemed reasonable to us; 
immediately Mexico would turn to Obregon; and 
if Obregon also proved “ weak,’’ he would be dis- 
placed by Trevino or some other military leader 
bold enough to pursue his ambitions for political 
power even through a disastrous war with the 
United States. At the close of such a war somebody 
would have to rule at Mexico City. Who, if not 
the general who led the country even in a hopeless 
war against the United States? 

If then it is incumbent upon us to hold to a strong 
policy against Mexico, it is equally incumbent upon 
the Mexican leaders to Hold to a strong policy 
against the United States, and these opposing strong 
policies may at any time lead to a war that no one 
in responsible position has really willed. 

If war must come we should accept its costs and 
losses with sufficient resolution, provided that we 
felt certain that we had exhausted every practicable 
means for attaining a peaceful solution of the diffi- 
culty. Have we really done this? The Mexican 
intellectual is legalistic by training. In the present 
crisis, what blurs his vision to our necessity of de- 
fending our borders through occupation of Mexican 
soil is the conviction that under international law 
we have no right in Mexico without the consent of 
his government. Has it ever been intimated to the 
Mexican government that this question of legal 
right is one that we should be willing to submit to 
arbitration, and that in case the award was against 
us, we should accept liability for such reasonable 
damages as might be assessed? We should still 
hold our lines in Mexico, and extend them so far 
as the necessities of border defense might require. 
We should retire in our own good time, when the 
taunt of weakness had lost its force. The agree- 
ment to arbitrate might very well allay the prevail- 
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ing anti-American feeling. And with harmonious 
relations between the governments restored, we 
might find it worth while to address ourselves seri- 
ously to the question whether we can not now con- 
tribute to the rehabilitation of Mexican finance and 
industry, without which the establishment of in- 
ternal order is impossible. This we shall have to do 
at all events after the war, if we must make war. 


Woodrow Wilson 


RESIDENT WILSON has had his day at St. 

Louis. His Democratic associates have re- 
nominated him with every indication of loyalty and 
satisfaction. They allowed him his way about the 
platform and about the proceedings of the conven- 
tion. The delegates did not entirely agree with 
Mr. Wilson in the emphasis he wished to place 
upon the issues of the campaign; but they did not 
permit their disagreement to become embarrassing. 
It was his day, and they knew it. They owe their 
success to him. If they had elected William J. 
Bryan or Champ Clark to the Presidency in 1912, 
they would have long since been floundering around 
in a wilderness of difficulties. The Democracy of 
to-day is even more deeply indebted to Mr. Wilson 
than its forebears were indebted to Jefferson and 
Jackson. The elder statesmen dominated and led 
the party during a period in which it was far more 
homogeneous than it is now—far more united in 
spirit and purpose. The contemporary Democratic 
party is preserved by no similar bond of class inter- 
est and feeling. It is an exclusively political or- 
ganization whose members are associated for the 
purpose of getting and keeping control of the gov- 
ernment. Its existing vitality is the creation of Mr. 
Wilson’s leadership. The Democrats cannot get 
along without it. They have no substitute for Mr. 
Wilson, no alternative to his policy. For the time 
being they are not merely a Wilson but a Wilson- 
ized Democracy. 

Mr. Wilson has not been a great President; he 
has been a great party leader. His eminence as a 
party leader is a clue to the policy of his adminis- 
tration and to the larger part of its successes and 
failures. From the day of his first nomination, his 
unwavering purpose, his absorbing preoccupation 
has been the resurrection of the Democratic party as 
a capable organ of government. In his devotion to 
his party he has been only following in the foot- 
steps of his party predecessors. Jefferson and Jack- 
son were also great party leaders rather than great 
Presidents. Or, if you please, they were great 
party Presidents only in so far as they were great 
party leaders; and in this respect they offered a 
sharp contrast to the great Presidents belonging to 
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the opposite nationalist tradition, Washington, Lin- 
coln and Roosevelt, who always appealed to some- 
thing more than a partisan idea and aroused some- 
thing larger than partisan support. Mr. Wilson 
assumed office at a critical moment in the life of 
Democracy. The progressive movement had 
caused a schism among the Republicans. Both the 
conservatives and the radicals in that party had be- 
come more attached to conservative or radical ideas 
than they were to partisan success. Mr. Wilson 
was resolved that under his leadership the fellow- 
ship of his party should never be similarly shattered, 
that no effort should be spared to preserve the unity 
and renew the vitality of the Democracy. 

Never for one moment has he allowed this major 
purpose to be neglected or obscured. In the ef- 
fort to accomplish it he has been, as he was obliged 
to be, a thoroughgoing opportunist. He has made 
many sacrifices and adopted many different and even 
contradictory expedients. He has at times flour- 
ished his convictions with reckless zeal and at others 
abandoned them in discreet silence; he has at times 
conciliated opposition at a very high price and at 
others ridden it down with ruthless determination; 
he has played painfully safe on some issues and 
taken long chances on others; he has posed both 
as the leader of his party and as its humble and 
faithful mouthpiece. His course has been a strik- 
ing example of the agile and resourceful selection 
of the most available road to immediate success. 

The most emphatic indication of his success con- 
sists in his ability to dispense with the services of 
William J. Bryan. Four years ago, Mr. Bryan 
had to be included in the Cabinet because as an 
outsider and a possible malcontent he was in a posi- 
tion to ruin the administration. To-day the Com- 
moner is innocuous both as an outsider and as a 
malcontent. American politics has rarely staged a 
spectacle more ironic and more pathetic than that 
of Mr. Bryan at St. Louis. He was obliged to 
march to the beat of martial music behind the tri- 
umphal car of Wilson Preparedness, while at the 
same time continuing to intone in obedience to some 
inner rhythm his familiar personal peans to the 
Prince of Peace. 


In no region has Mr. Wilson been more suc- 
cessfully opportunist than in his selection and adapt- 
ation of political policies and convictions. He began 
with a philosophical interpretation of the progres- 
sive movement which transformed it into a revival 
of Jeffersonian Democracy. Back of the New Free- 
dom was the traditional Democratic confidence in 
free competition among individuals as the most ef- 
fective means of securing the public welfare—pro- 
vided only the competition was automatically reg- 
ulated in the interest of fair play. The prevailing 
political and economic abuses were traced to per- 
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nicious Republican privileges, for which the Demo- 
crats would substitute a new Democratic Constitu- 
tion of Freedom. When that new Constitution was 
actually framed, however, it provided rather for 
more government than for more freedom. The 
solutions were administrative rather than legal. All 
the Democratic legislation has depended for the ac- 
complishment of its purposes on those expert com- 
missions which the President had expressly dis- 
paraged during the campaign of 1912. The na- 
tional banking system was finally pulled together 
as the consequence of autocratic powers granted to 
a government commission. Another commission 
was authorized to deal with violations of fair busi- 
ness practice. Finally the Democratic tariff, which 
is supposed to embody some approximation to free- 
dom of trade, is found to need for its proper ad- 
ministration a Board of Experts. The same ten- 
dency spread by contagion to other regions of public 
policy. All along the line the attempt to find nega- 
tive, legalistic and automatic solutions of public 
problems, with which Mr. Wilson began his presi- 
dential term, has yielded to a more active and posi- 
tive attitude. He has changed from an anti-suffra- 
gist to a suffragist, from an opponent of military 
preparedness to its advocate, from a waiting Mex- 
ican program to one of forcible interference, from a 
war policy of scrupulous neutrality to one of posi- 
tive discrimination among the belligerents, from a 
disposition to consider peace as something to be pre- 
served to a disposition to consider it as something 
to be planned, tried out, bought and paid for. In 
Mr. Wilson’s present program there is scarcely a 
shred left of the fabric of his Jeffersonian revival. 
With every development of his policy he has been 
approximating to the spirit and creed of a Hamilton 
nationalist. 

Our own opinion of Mr. Wilson as a statesman 
has improved just in proportion as the indiscrim- 
inate and irresponsible individualism of his earlier 
views has yielded to a preference for responsible 
nationalistic organization. He is a wiser and safer 
political leader to-day than he was four years ago 
—one who has a better claim on the support of in- 
telligent liberals. But certain misgivings persist. 
That the modifications in Mr. Wilson's policy are 
the result partly of an attempt to deal honestly with 
concrete problems we fully believe. Every states- 
man should be to a large extent an opportunist, and 
any policy of opportunism which seeks in good 
faith the public welfare-and is nourished by facts 
is preferable to the doctrinaire rigorism. Yet these 
general considerations do not provide a sufficient 
excuse for Mr. Wilson’s behavior. His brand of 
opportunism has not been convincing. His manage- 
ment has been unscrupulously adroit; his opinions 
have been suspiciously fluid; the reversals and ex- 
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pansions of his policy have been too numerous and 
too considerable. He respects facts, it is true, but 
his manner of respecting them resembles that of a 
general in command of a partisan army more than a 
statesman at the head of a country. The conces- 
sions which he has made hitherto have usually dis- 
concerted his party without actually causing any re- 
volt. Hitherto he has been able to count upon an 
accommodating disposition on the part of his fellow 
Democrats. They were willing to sacrifice pride of 
personal opinion and all ordinary party traditions 
in the interest of harmony. But suppose an issue 
were presented which required of Mr. Wilson, as 
the issue of sound money required of Mr. Cleve- 
land, either to split his party or to damage the 
country? In such an emergency what course would 
Mr. Wilson adopt? 

Doubts of this kind have kept many liberals from 
going over to Mr. Wilson. In the event of a con- 
test between them and his party they fear he would 
side with his party. Considering the collapse of the 
Progressive organization and the natural resentment 
caused by Republican tactics, remarkably few prom- 
inent independents have as yet rallied to his support. 
They may prefer the exhibition of Democracy at St. 
Louis to the exhibition of Republicanism at Chi- 
cago; but on the record they are justified in at- 
tributing to Mr. Hughes a more lukewarm partisan- 
ship than to Mr. Wilson, and a larger measure of 
personal independence. The attribution may not 
be decisive as to their vote. They may argue that 
Mr. Hughes has more need of independence than 
Mr. Wilson, and they will of course require many 
assurances from Mr. Hughes, which they have not 
yet received. But they also require certain assur- 
ances from Mr. Wilson. His successful partisan 
management has apparently fastened the two-party 
system on the country more firmly than ever. By 
revitalizing Democracy he has necessitated a resur- 
rection of Republicanism and has deprived the lib- 
eral of any alternative to Democracy except Repub- 
licanism or Socialism. Although Democratic law-giv- 
ers have had to fall back on administrative agencies 
for the accomplishment of desirable public purposes, 
the President has consented to a lowering of ad- 
ministrative standards in the interest of Democratic 
contentment. The whole bi-partisan congressional 
system which is organized to suck nourishment for 
the local party machine out of the national resources 
has met with less resistance from President Wilson 
than from his two immediate predecessors. What 
liberals need to obtain from Mr. Wilson is some 
assurance that during a second term he will not 
think and act too much as a Democrat; that he 
will work for rather than against sound adminis- 
tration; that his later preference for a governing 
government will not prove to be as fugitive as his 
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earlier preference for doctrinaire Freedom; that 
he will in short shed his ink and his blood on behalf 
of a less partisanly Democratic interpretation of 
American national policy. 


The Superfluous Negro 


O the northern Negro the war in Europe .ias 

been of immense and unexpected advantage. 
It has shut out the immigrant, who is the Negro’s 
most dangerous competitor, has doubled the de- 
mand for the Negro’s labor, raised his wages and 
given chances to him which in the ordinary course 
would have gone to white men. If immigration 
still lags after the war, or is held down by law, the 
Negro will secure the great opportunity for which 
he has been waiting these fifty years. 

The average Pole or Italian arriving at Ellis 
Island does not realize that he is a deadly foe to 
the native Negro. He hardly knows that there 
are Negroes. He takes the first job he can get, 
competes seemingly with other white men, and, as 
he rises to higher industrial reaches, makes room 
for other white men. All the while, however, he is 
unconsciously fighting the Negro. By filling all the 
jobs in the North, the immigrant forces the Negro 
back on the South, where wages are lower and in- 
dustrial development is more backward. It is a 
silent conflict on a gigantic scale. 

In the half-century between 1860 and 1910, the 
foreign-born in the United States increased from 
about two millions to over thirteen millions, of 
whom the overwhelming majority—over 95 per 
cent—remained in the North. Industrially they 
filled the North to the saturation point. In the 
same period, the Negroes increased from about 
four and one-half to ten millions. But of these, al- 
most nine-tenths were forced to remain in the 
South. They were held there as effectively as 
though the white immigrants stood on the Mason 
and Dixon line, armed with machine guns. 

Because of race prejudice, the individual Negro 
cannot easily rise above his race, as the individual 
German, Greek, Jew or Italian in America rises. He 
is never a man among men, but a Negro sharing the 
common lot of Negroes. And that lot is bad be- 
cause industrially the northern Negroes are super- 
fluous. They hold no monopoly of skill, and are 
largely debarred from acquiring skill or using it if 
acquired. In the common occupations, on the other 
hand, where numbers count, they are too few. In 
southern cities, in Atlanta, Memphis, Birmingham, 
Richmond, Nashville, Savannah, Charleston, Mo- 
bile, Negroes constitute one-third to one-half of the 
population, and more than that proportion of the 
wage earners, and are given a chance to earn their 
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living, because without them the work of these 
cities could not be done. 

In the city of Philadelphia, on the other hand, 
Negroes form only 5% per cent of the 
population, in Chicago only 2 per cent, in 
New York a littleless than 2 per cent. In al- 
most every occupation they are a hopeless minority. 
If white men will not work with them, if the em- 
ployer is forced to choose between a large supply of 
white labor and a small supply of Negro labor, he 
will choose the former. There are always enough 
white men or white women, thanks to our immigra- 
tion, to do the work. The Negroes can be replaced 
by whites, but cannot replace whites. 

The New York example proves how replaceable, 
and therefore weak and defenseless, the northern 
Negroes are. The colored population of the great- 
er city—one hundred or perhaps one hundred and 
ten thousand—does not equal New York's annual 
increase in whites. If these hundred thousand Ne- 
groes were to leave, their places could immediately 
be filled from Ellis Island. In almost every occu- 
pation the Negro is numerically weak. If the 
twelve thousand white barbers of New York refuse 
to work with the two hundred Negro barbers, the 
latter must submit. If the thirty thousand white 
carpenters and joiners choose to draw the color 
line, the one hundred Negro carpenters must look 
for odd jobs or work for their own people. The 
Negro gets a chance to work only when there is no 
one else. He is the last served; his are the indus- 
trial leavings and scraps. Being superfluous, pos- 
sessing no industrial weapon against race prejudice, 
he is forced to work for a grotesquely low wage 
at menial jobs, which the white man disdains. 

We often wonder what the reflective Negro 
thinks as he listens to our orators, who welcome the 
immigrant to this land of liberty, to this free world 
of opportunity for all men. What does he think 
of our democracy, morality, religion, as he views 
it from his side of the color line? 

The Negro asks for little. A half century of the 
contempt and exclusion which we call “‘ freedom ” 
has taught him to be modest. He does not look to 
the big prizes of life, but is content with the common 
things, the right to walk unnoticed and uninsulted 
through the streets, the right to live where his purse 
permits, the right not to be robbed by landlord, 
tradesman and employer, and last and most funda- 
mental, the right to earn a living at the work for 
which his skill and intelligence fit him. Yet, be- 
cause the immigrant has given us all the labor we 
need and has made the black man superfluous, we 
deny these rights to the Negro. He becomes the 
bell-boy, elevator-boy, Pullman porter, the obse- 
quious tip-receiver. Debarred from lucrative occu- 
pations, he receives low wages in the occupations 
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into which he is forced; debarred from living in 
most neighborhoods he pays exorbitant rents in the 
districts into which he is crowded. Thus our un- 
obtrusive race prejudice means that the Negroes— 
and among them capable, cultured, sensitive men 
and women—die of bad lodgings and bad food, of 
over-crowding and over-work. It means that their 
married women are forced to work at wage-labor, 
and their children exposed to the perils of the 
street. The wronged are always wrong, and so we 
blame the Negro. If we are fair, however, we 
must place the responsibility of a social effect upon 
those responsible for the cause. If the northern 
Negroes have a higher death rate and breed a 
larger proportion of criminals and prostitutes than 
do the whites, it is in large part our own fault. 

We cannot understand the problems of the Ne- 
gro in the North unless we constantly bear in mind 
this fact of industrial opportunity. The northern 
Negro has the right to vote, the right—and duty— 
to send his children to school, and, technically at 
least, many civil and political rights. We do not 
put him into Jim Crow cars or hold him in prison 
camps for private exploitation. Nevertheless the 
pressure upon him is almost as painful, though not 
nearly so brutal or debasing, as that upon the south- 
ern Negro. The northern Negro is urged to rise 
but is held down hard. He is kept out of the white 
man’s restaurant, the white man’s hotel, the white 
man’s theatre, the white man’s civilization. Ordered 
to segregate himself, adjured to build up a little 
black civilization within our big white civilization, 
he is not given the necessary means. For a civiliza- 
tion costs money, and men cannot get money unless 
they get work. 

How can a small minority, even a wealthy minor- 
ity, duplicate all the costly machinery of civiliza- 
tion? And the Negroes are not only very poor, 
but are prevented from growing rich. To live at 
all they must work for the white man at jobs which 
no white man wants. They have no economic sur- 
plus with which to erect a civilization, or indeed 
to give more than a meagre living to their own 
professional and mercantile classes, who are also 
discriminated against and must live in the main 
from the patronage of their own race. That the 
northern Negroes have managed to progress at all 
under their double burden of race discrimination 
and competition with the more numerous, better 
equipped white immigrants is an encouraging sign. 
Their progress, in wealth, education, refinement, 
does not prove that they can do the impossible, but 
is at least an earnest of what they might accomplish 
if given a chance. 

Such a chance seems now about to offer to the 
Negro. Immigration after the war seems likely 
to be kept at a lower level during several years 
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or possibly decades. If, then, the supply of immi- 
grant labor is reduced, while the demand for labor 
maintains itself, the Negro who has equipped him- 
self, should find a wider range of activities open to 
him, and a stronger demand, especially for unskilled 
labor. But if the northern Negroes increase in 
numbers while their opportunities widen and in- 
crease, they will be less dispensable, and more able 
to make terms. It is the Negro’s chance, the first 
extensive widening of his industrial field since 
emancipation. 

To just what extent the northern Negro will 
grow to his new opportunities, it is impossible to 
predict. On the average he is probably not yet so 
efficient or so tenacious as the white man. He 
must combat certain racial virtues and vices. Yet 
from what we know of how ability responds to op- 
portunity, and of how the Negro has advanced un- 
der almost impossible economic and social condi- 
tions, we cannot but draw hopeful conclusions. 


Money Wanted 


HE strike in the cloak industry is putting New 
York City to a drastic moral test. Many 
citizens have declared sympathy for the strikers and 
have hoped that they would win. Little has been 
done to make them win. People look on in benevo- 
lent impotence, their hearts stirred, their hands idle. 
While the city sympathizes, the strikers, who are 
fighting the public’s battle as well as their own, 
starve. They necd money, of which New York has 
more than any city in the world; and they are given 
sympathy. Unless they get money they will be 
beaten and all the tearful sympathy will count for 
nothing. The question is, “‘ What is good will 
worth ?” 

For a policy of doing nothing there is the excuse 
neither of ignorance nor of non-partisanship. We 
have recognized that while in the past both sides 
have made mistakes, the wage-earners in this pres- 
ent struggle represent industrial progress and demo- 
cracy while the manufacturers stand for a despotism 
tempered by anarchy. The workers are willing to 
accept mediation and the advice of outsiders, in 
other words, to recognize that a public interest at- 
taches to private industry. The manufacturers, on 
the other hand, adhere to the obsolete and anarchic 
theory that the public has no concern with their busi- 
ness. They demand that the public hold off while 
they use the power of their money to starve tens of 
thousands of wage-earners into submission. 

We wonder if these manufacturers, some of 
whom were once workmen, actually understand 
what this policy of starvation means. Of course it 
is not a literal starvation; the wage-earners will not 
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die by thousands on the public streets. It means no 
meat for adults and not enough milk for babies. It 
means eviction from already crowded tenements; a 
moving into still more congested flats, the taking-in 
of boarders. It means insufficient medical care, 
more tuberculosis, more pneumonia. It means that 
little babies die in the tenements who would not 
have died had there been no lock-out. It means a 
shattering of ideals, and later if the strike goes bad- 
ly a deep angry hatred that will vent itself in deeds 
of violence, upon which no doubt the leaders among 
the manufacturers confidently count. That is what 
the policy of starvation means—a perfectly legal 
pressure exerted by men who have money upon men 
who have none. 

For seven weeks the workers have resisted this 
pressure as well as they could. They have suffered, 
and will still further suffer, but they have not com- 
plained and have not given in. They live as best 
they can. They secure credit from grocers or bor- 
row small sums from friends. Every day they ap- 
pear at the various halls and go upon picket duty, 
and once a week those who are absolutely indigent 
turn up at relief headquarters, and get their two or 
three or five dollars a week. For a man with a wife 
and children it is a small enough pittance, but for 
the union it is a tremendous drain. More than 
forty-eight thousand workers are still kept from 
work, and the burden of relief grows with each 
week. Though the money is carefully husbanded 
and most admirably dispensed, the burden is far 
too heavy for a union of men who are poor even 
when they have work. To win the strike the union 
should receive a hundred thousand dollars or more 
a week. Not to get this money means to lose the 
strike. The line will break at its weak points; the 
men who cannot raise their rent or pay for their 
food will slink back to work. On the other hand, 
if one hundred thousand dollars a week were as- 
sured, the manufacturers would realize that their 
policy of starvation must fail, and would speedily 
save the men and themselves from ruin by coming 
to a sensible agreement. 

The whole issue depends upon money; money is 
the weapon; it is a battle of money. With money 
the manufacturers are seeking to rob their work- 
men of human dignity and fundamental industrial 
rights; by the aid of money the wage-earners are 
holding out against a real oppression. The manvu- 
facturers are using their money brutally, but legal- 
ly. They cannot be restrained by law or public pro- 
test, but only by money; against them only money 
counts. 

If the cloak workers were rich enough the pub- 
lic might perhaps be justified in letting them fight 
out their battle alone. But they cannot do this. 
Though the men earn high wages during the weeks 
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they actually work, their small savings are eaten 
up during the long dull season, and only by borrow- 
ing and by living from hand to mouth can many of 
them make both ends meet. They almost 
without funds when this conflict was forced upon 
them, and they have maintained themselves only at 
a great cost in suffering. The responsibility is now 
that of the general public. As the Citizens Com- 
mittee for the support of the locked-out cloak and 
suit workers says: “It rests with the citizens of 
New York to say whether these manufacturers shall 
starve their workers into submission.” 

It is a moral crisis for New York. The public 
has set its approval upon the resisting cloak-makers 
and should not leave them in the lurch. The pub- 
lic spends millions of dollars to prevent human 
waste, to promote education and to express a moral 
purpose in our society, and it should not permit this 
work to be undone for the lack of a few hundred 
thousands. If nothing is done, if the battle goes 
by default, it will prove that the citizens are feebly 
well intentioned, and that the little cloak manufac- 
turers, those Liliputian Real-politiker, were after 
all right in their hard calculations. They knew 
how much a strike costs and how much money the 
union had, and they also knew that a public sym- 
pathy which does not express itself in action does not 
win strikes. The people have the chance either to 
be vaguely benevolent while doing nothing, or to 
translate faith into works; either to make speeches 
or sacrifices; either to give noble sympathy or hard 
money. If the people desire that right prevail and 
yet permit right to succumb, if they do nothing 
while two or three hundred manufacturers, led by 
a few obstinate fanatics, flout the sentiment of a 
whole community, it will prove that the city is far 
less advanced in voluntary social coéperation than 
it had believed. 
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Mexico in San Antonio 


F you wish to form a just estimate of the poten- 
I tialities of any race, you naturally seek for your 
laboratory an environment in which the race 
has had at least a fair chance for development. The 
Italian and Russian races would be most outra- 
geously misjudged if they were studied exclusively 
through some of their more wretched peasant com- 
munities; China and Japan have been grievously 
slandered through the occidental assumption that 
the characteristics of coolies are characteristics of 
the race. We in America, with our vast experience 
in the transformation of miscellaneous foreign types 
into standardized Americans, ought to be safe 
against the fallacies resulting from a confusion of 
nature with nurture. ; 

We are not safe, however, and every time we are 
confronted by a race which presents an appearance 
of degradation we cry, “‘ Here at last is a race of 
which no good can ever come.’’ Just now the race 
whose apparent defects press themselves upon our 
notice is the Mexican. The Mexican problem is not 
merely one of foreign policy, although the Mexican 
in Mexico is perplexing enough. It is also an im- 
migration and labor problem, and a problem of 
local politics besides. Mexican laborers are steadily 
crossing the border and dispersing through the 
country in search of work. They are everywhere 
in the Southwest, and are appearing in increasing 
numbers in the northern states of the Pacific slope 
and of the Rocky Mountains. Some, too, are ap- 
pearing in the Middle West. Mexican laborers 
have found work as far away from the border as 


Milwaukee. There is no legal bar upon Mexican 
immigration. No head tax is exacted, no records 
are kept. Is this laissez-faire policy wise? All 


depends on what kind of man the Mexican really 
is, not as he appears after he has grown up in op- 
pression, ignorance, superstition, but as he would 
be if he had a.fair chance in life. Where shall we 
find Mexicans in this condition? Perhaps nowhere, 
but it is approximated in San Antonio. 

Mexicans who are pure Spanish, Mexicans who 
are pure Indian, and all intermediate grades, as well 
as Mexicans who are part Scotch, Irish, German, 
Italian, are to be found in San Antonio. There are 
Mexicans in plenty whose stocks were settled in 
Texas before the days of the Texas Republic, and 
Mexicans driven out by each of the successive waves 
ef revolution in the last six years. Most of the 
Mexicans are poor, but many of them are rich. As 
Mexicans, they appear to be excluded from noth- 
ing. They play the game on fairly equal terms in 


business, the professions, politics. ‘They are ad- 
mitted to social clubs and there is no ban upon 
mixed marriages. Is there a race prejudice against 
the Mexicans? A little, of course; toleration 
comes hard with the Anglo-Saxon. But ask an old 
San Antonio resident whether he dislikes the Mex- 
icans. ‘“‘ No, I couldn’t do that. I've been with 
them all my life.” 

If there is anyone who ought to know the Mex- 
icans, it is Mr. W. G. Knox of San Antonio. Mr. 
Knox is a devoted educator, an excellent represen- 
tative of the American schoolman, our best national! 
contribution to civilization. Since boyhood he has 
known the Mexicans and liked them, and for the 
last sixteen years he has taught them in the Navarro 
public school, of which he is head. Mexicans are 
not segregated in the public schools of San An- 
tonio, but the Navarro school is in the Mexican 
quarter, and of its twelve hundred pupils, more or 
less, ninety per cent are Mexican. All manner of 
Mexican children are represented here, blond and 
black, wee brown sprites born in San Antonio and 
big fellows of fourteen just over from Mexico. 
Mr. Knox has watched their steady advance from 
grade to grade and has followed their progress in 
the commercial or high schools, or—the usual case 
—at work. Here, then, is a man who ought to be 
overflowing with generalizations on race differences. 
But he isn’t. Mr. Knox knows of no characteristic 
intellectual differences between Mexican and Amer- 
ican children. Such differences as he notes are 
mere matters of degree, and minor degree at that. 
** At least,” you prompt, “ the brighter ones are th 
purest Spanish.”’ “ No,” says Mr. Knox, “ many of 
my best students are of the darkest types.” 

The Mexican child, according to Mr. Knox, en- 
ters the American public school under a severe han- 
dicap. As a rule he knows only Spanish, and his 
parents are most likely to be illiterate. He is too 
poor to equip himself fully with books, and he has 
not learned the virtues of regularity. As an offset, 
he is more eager to learn than the American child. 
He comes from a hovel and the school is a wonder- 
land for him. Besides, his parents are vastly in- 
terested in his progress. When he can read, it is 
occasion for celebration among all his kin, and 
abundant is the little soul’s opportunity for show- 
ing off. Of course he gets somewhat spoiled. Mex- 
icans spoil their children anyway, loving them be- 
yond the measure known to Anglo-Saxons. Their 
theories of discipline are drastic. “‘ Do what you 
will with him, only save me the bones,” such are the 
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disciplinary instructions left to the teacher. But 
at home the little Mexican, especially if he is win- 
ning glory through his scholastic achievements, does 
about what he pleases. 

But ambition, with the children, balances the 
spoiling and the Spanish, and if we omit from con- 
sideration the new arrivals of advanced age in every 
degree of retardation, the Mexican children make 
as rapid progress through the grades as American. 
In writing, drawing and music they are better than 
the American; in mathematics, as good, in English 
they are inferior. They are good at baseball, in- 
ferior at football—a matter of physique. In the 
early grades they are mainly Spanish-speaking, in 
the later, English-speaking. The finished product 
of Mr. Knox’s school is abundantly in evidence in 
San Antonio. In an hour’s stroll about town Mr. 
Knox will introduce you to enough of them to 
shake out all your preconceptions of white-race 
superiority. Wherein would you change these 
straight, frank-eyed, easy-mannered young men? 
How handsome some of them are, how fair and 
square they all seem to be in their mental attitude. 
In El Paso they say a Mexican is unreliable. Ask 
these San Antonio young men how long they have 
been with their present employers. Three, six, ten 
years—the impression you get is one of decided 
steadiness. Mr. Knox admits that his boys are not 
noted for saving their money. But what boys, so 
handsome as some of these, born to bask in the 
bright sun of San Antonio, would be thrifty? 

They are not rhetorical. They argue as pointed- 
ly as any young Americans for or against interven- 
tion in Mexico, and have a more or less disdainful 
attitude toward the fiery language of old Mexico, 
as we of the North have toward the belated repre- 
sentatives of pre-bellum American oratory. All 
that high-sounding Latin—it’s a bit disappointing 
to discover that it is not temperament but tradi- 
tion. 

At El Paso they say a Mexican remembers only 
a grudge; for favors received he has no memory. 
At San Antonio they say a Mexican never forgets 
either favor or injury, and they will produce authen- 
tic instances of each kind to convince you. At FE! 
Paso they say that the labor of teaching Mexican 
children is one of disheartening difficulty. Mr. 
Knox has thriven under it, and presents every ap- 
pearance of a man to whom life has been worth 
while. Perhaps the discrepancy results from dif- 
ferences in sympathy. 

The El Paso schools were planning an historical 
pageant, and it seemed to the organizers appro- 
priate to deck out the children of the Mexican 
school as representatives of the Stone Age. The 
parents were terribly outraged. If any children 
were to expose their limbs and wear skins, let them 
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be the Americans. Explanations were of no avail, 
and the Stone Age still rankles in El Paso. Let 
the reader derive his own moral from this inci- 
dent. Now for another incident. On one occasion 
when Mr. Knox had his pupils salute the flag, he 
observed that a few children, of families recently 
arrived, refused to salute. We have heard of 
schoolmasters elsewhere who had children arrested 
in similar cases, and of juries who convicted them, 
and judges who sentenced them. To these recalci- 
trant little Mexicans Mr. Knox explained that a 
salute to a flag was a compliment to the nation, and 
not a disavowal of the allegiance one might owe to 
another nation. Further, there was no reason why 
American children should not salute a Mexican 
flag; and he made occasion for a salute to the Mex- 
ican flag. Since that time he has had no recalci- 
trants. 


These are little things, and it is out of little 
things nations make deep friendships or great 
hatreds. So much is clear: if the Americanism that 
flows over the border into Mexico were the Amer- 
icanism of Mr. Knox, we should hear very little of 
the ineradicable antipathy between Greaser and 
Gringo. 

Go among the Mexicans that have been long 
subject to the benignant influence of San Antonio, 
and you form a conception of the Mexican problem 
quite different from the conceptions you form on the 
border or far inland. Here is a people well en- 
dowed intellectually, eager to learn, capable of ar- 
tistic expression, with an emotional life intense, but 
wholesome, with extremely vital family institutions, 
and apparently with enough codperative instinct to 
manage the practical affairs of life without the cap- 
acity for individual accumulation necessary for sur- 
vival in a race like our own, unsocial, unkind. This 
people has fallen on evil days; progressive exploita- 
tion, followed by general disintegration, has torn 
apart millions of these intimate family bonds, 
thrown despair into hundreds of thousands of 
breasts, made for happiness, demanding so very lit- 
tle for happiness. And we on our side know only 
to use the thick fingers of diplomacy or the brutal 
fingers of imperialistic exploitation. Mexico may 
work out her own salvation, but she will owe few 
thanks tous. Or she may sink into barbarism, inde- 
pendently or under us, to our immense cost. For if 
there is one thing needed to enrich our life, it is a 
contiguous civilized state with something other than 
the real estate, railroad, banking trust-organizing 
interests to live for. Such a contiguous civilization 
we might have in Mexico in one generation if Un- 
cle Sam could be to Mexico what Mr. Knox is to 
the little brown boys and girls in the Navarro 
school. This is impossible, you say. Why? 

ALVIN S. JOHNSON. 
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Lord Kitchener—the Man 
and the Legend 


GREAT leader carries a legend as a saint 
wears a nimbus. It is the mark of his 
greatness, and of a soldier who failed to impress 
the imagination of his men and his country one 
might say that he was a brilliant tactician, or a 
scientific strategist, but one could not say that he 
was a great leader. Many a soldier who was an 
indifferent general by textbook standards has made 
a legend round himself. Some marked peculiarity 
of personality he must have, which serves as a peg 
for anecdote and wonder; it may be the silence and 
reserve of a William of Orange, or the dashing gal- 
lantry of a Henry of Navarre. Some noticeable 
and arresting peculiarity of physique is almost 
necessary to a really popular legend—the small 
stature of Eugene of Savoy, the ‘‘ conquering nose ”’ 
of Wellington, and the beauty of Claverhouse. If 
a soldier with a personality and a presence has won 
victories, what do his men care whether he won them 
by the book? If he touches the imagination, the 
legend will grow, and because our fancy has been 
stimulated, all that he does will seem rather bigger, 
rather stranger than the deeds of other men. 


There has been nothing in our history quite like 
the Kitchener legend since the days of Wellington 
and Nelson. He was not loved like Nelson, nor 
was he quite the oracle that Wellington became, but 
he had come to seem to the masses, both in the army 
and in the street, our one indispensable man, our 
tower of strength, our unconquerable will. The 
handsome and slightly theatrical physique helped to 
explain it. The reputation for decision, driving 
power and soldierly bluntness was its real nucleus. 
It became the fashion in the days of our imperialist 
reaction, between the Nile campaign and the Boer 
War. All the current anecdotes turned on this 


-phase of Lord Kitchener’s character. He was the 


man who “ would stand no nonsense” and drive 
straight to his goal, and the popular imagination 
pictured the Cabinet trembling at his nod. His 
friends and his critics fixed on the same trait. The 
critics who remembered the battue at Omdurman, 
the digging up of the Mahdi’s head, the farm-burn- 
ing and the concentration camps in the Transvaal, 
dreaded his touch on affairs for precisely the reason 
which led his admirers to call for it. The mob likes 
ruthlessness in a soldier, and if Lord Kitchener had 
possessed the kind of vanity which loves to posture 
as a dictator, he might have led a Tory-militarist 
reaction, as Macmahon and in a sense Wellington 
did. The people who read the Daily Mail and 
gossip in suburban trains would have cheered them- 
selves hoarse if he had sent the Liberal Cabinet or 
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even the House of Commons “ to the right-about.” 
That was half his legend, and he played upon it 
consciously. The other half was its more solid and 
enduring part, the confidence that he and he alone 
was the inspired organizer of victory, the Carnot 
of our hour of need. 

Legends are a good basis for an estimate of a 
leader. True or false, they are his power, his magi- 
cian’s wand, and what a man is thought to be is 
often more important in history than what he is. 
On one point the legend did the man gross injus- 
tice. No popular soldier ever had less of the 
mingled vanity and brutality that makes a dictator. 
Lord Kitchener was the simple professional soldier, 
with no interests and no opinion outside his work. 
So far was he from wishing to dominate the Cabinet 
that he regarded himself from the first as Mr. As- 
quith’s junior officer, and served under him with 
the kind of simple loyalty which the old-world 
colonel gives to his general. The notion which at 
first dazzled the Northcliffe school, of using his 
legend to further a comprehensive militarist reac- 
tion, was based on a vulgar misreading of the man. 
It expected him to demand conscription, and even 
pictured him “ taking away that bauble,”’ if the Lib- 
eral majority in the Commons had hesitated. He 
was in point of fact a late and reluctant convert to 
compulsion, not indeed because he had any objec- 
tion to the principle—principles were not his stock- 
in-trade—but because it was an unfamiliar system 
of which he had no experience. If Lord Kitchener’s 
unique power over men did not tell in the Cabinet, 
the reason was that his was the direct intuitive mind 
of a man of action. I have heard a colleague de- 
scribe his difficulty in defending or explaining his 
opinions round the table at Downing Street. He 
always saw his conclusion, sharp, definite and firm, 
but his reasons remained mysterious, until he had 
leisure to retire to his office and put them down on 
paper. The legend was equally mistaken when it 
attributed to Lord Kitchener the conventional con- 
queror’s brutality. A certain coldness he had, even 
a ruthlessness about means, and it suited him to be 
considered ruthless. But his great work in the 
Soudan was his beneficent constructive toil on be- 
half of its cultivators and its peasants, and in South 
Africa it was his chivalrous soldierly instinct which 
defeated the “ bitter-enders,” and shortened the war 
by many a long month. 

There did indeed come a time when the legend 
embarrassed the Cabinet, and it might have been 
glad to see a less formidable man in Lord Kitchen- 
er’s place. He had become indispensable, however, 
not because his qualities were really necessary, but 
because his prestige had become a national asset. 
The men had enlisted in “ Kitchener’s army.”” The 
country had a blind faith in Kitchener’s magic. The 
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real fact was, however, that his conception of or- 
ganization was a little primitive. He was a giant 
who dreamed of doing all the work himself. He 
could not decentralize. He would not devolve his 
labors on subordinates. He was apt, moreover, like 
all men of his type, to surround himself with second- 
rate personalities. He dispersed the general staff 
and attempted himself to overlook the whole com- 
plex work of the war, strategy, supply, training and 
recruiting. It was an old fault, and while the legend 
survived the Boer War, there were even then ir- 
reverent jests about “ Kitchener of Chaos.” The 
ideal organizer is, I suspect, a lazy man with an 
active imagination. He schemes and dreams in 
his armchair, and sets others to do the work. Lord 
Kitchener on the contrary was the active man with 
a slow imagination. The consequence was a state 
of things which gradually forced the Cabinet, very 
tardily, very gradually, in terror of arousing the 
legend, to devolve one department after another 
upon other chiefs. The supply of munitions was 
wrested from the War Office by Mr. Lloyd George. 
Recruiting was given to Lord Derby. Training and 
home defense were devolved upon Lord French. 
Finally the General Staff was restored under Sir 
William Robertson, and to it fell the strategy of 
the war. There was another disappointment. The 
iron will of the legend was far from working with 
the necessary firmness. It is no secret that Lord 
Kitchener looked with no favor either on the Dar- 
danelles adventure, or the Saloniki distraction. On 
the first point he let himself be rushed by Mr. 
Churchill, and on the second he gave way to Gen- 
eral Joffre. 


These are negative counts in an estimate of a 
great man. What has to be said on the other side 
overbalances them by an overwhelming weight. 
What he gave to the nation was, first of all, his per- 
sonality. When he undertook the gigantic unfamil- 
iar task of facing the greatest military power in 
Europe with a miniature army, with generals who 
had never handled great masses of men, without the 
military habit or the instinct of organization, our 
chief need was confidence. Without this man we 
should have been rent in factions, military and poli- 
tical. We should have lacked the sure faith, the 
unfaltering trust in the end, which inspired the vol- 
unteers who made Kitchener’s army. They looked 
to him, a colossal figure of the magical soldier, as 
Napoleon’s men looked to their chief. The marvel 
was that no showy victories lay behind him. At 
Omdurman he had obliterated savages: at Paarde- 
berg he crushed Cronje, none too brilliantly, by 
weight of numbers. What the popular mind saw 
in the man was a certain bigness and simplicity, a 
power of long vision and sure calculation. There 


‘without a doubt the popular mind was right. 
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It was in the early months of the war that Kitch- 
ener showed this demonic quality, which is not 
cleverness or talent, but an instinctive subconscious 
trend of the will. In those days much cleverer men, 
Mr. Belloc for example, were timing the arrival of 
the Russians in Berlin. Lord Kitchener quietly told 
us that the war would last three years. We were 
incredulous, and the French were angry, but the big 
man went calmly on his way. He had to make what 
must have been one of the hardest choices in his- 
tory. Under the impression of those moving events 
in France, first the distressing retreat from Mons, 
then the hopeful stimulating moment of the Marne 
victory, and at Icneth the long struggle that fol- 
lowed it to outflank the German right, nine soldiers 
in ten would have played for momentary results. 
They would have hurled into France every fully 
trained man. They would have packed off our 
half-trained territorials after a month's hardening in 
camp. They would have gambled with the chance of 
invasion. They would have left the future to take 
care of itself. Those were the days when it seemed 
that another division or two might have saved Ant- 
werp, and a few corps more broken the German 
right, as the Germans themselves broke the Russian 
lines later on at the Dunajec. We were holding Ypres 
by putting cooks and grooms into the firing line, and 
cavalry with half their effectives slaughtered were 
fighting night and day as infantry without rest or 
sleep. All the while we had in England tens of 
thousands of fully trained men, and scores of thou- 
sands who were three-parts trained. Kitchener re- 
sisted the promptings of the moment. He had 
made up his mind to a long war. He was counting 
on the strokes of the second and third year. He 
needed the veterans, the seasoned officers and the 
non-commssioned officers—to train his millions. A 
nervous, shortwinded man would have played for 
prompt victory and succumbed to the call of the 
hour. He might have won some momentary suc- 
cesses. It is possible that Antwerp could have been 
saved—for the moment. It is conceivable that 
Joffre’s great outflanking effort might have suc- 
ceeded. But the effort would have left us without 
reserves. There would have been no drafts to fill 
the gaps, and above all there would have been no 
new army to continue the trial of endurance. 


It is possible even now to hold two views about 
this policy of Lord Kitchener's. There is the rest- 
less imaginative view of the critical school, summed 
up in Mr. Lloyd George’s epigram, “ Time is a 
doubtful neutral.” That school would have con- 
ducted the war on shorter views, with more dash, 
and with more initiative. It does not follow that 
short views can shorten a war. The typical essay 
of that school in the Dardanelles assuredly length- 
ened it. Lord Kitchener, in rejecting the lure of 
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prompt victory, showed the sounder estimate of the 
enemy’s resources and capacity. His decision, a 
simple instinctive choice, was the hardest and most 
momentous act of will which any soul in Europe has 
taken since the Kaiser declared war. It commits us 
all to-day, and because of it we have the war of at- 
trition and endurance. I write while the choice of 
Lord Kitchener’s successor is still uncertain. It 
will not be Mr. Lloyd George. It will be some 
cooler, colder brain, which will work on the basis 
of the dead man’s plan: Mr. Chamberlain perhaps, 
or Mr. Bonar Law. We are fatally to-day under 
the thrall of a great man’s intuition—the power of 
rapid measurement, the cold restraint, the sureness 
and confidence which could in a lonely moment defy 
at once the German resolve to make a short war, the 
economist’s prediction that a long war was suicide, 
and the buoyant optimism of the mob, which always 
believes in victory tomorrow. There was bigness 
and vision in that man, and the world must move 
against its wish to the slow rhythm of his thought. 
H. N. BRaILsForp. 
London, June. 


Sheltered Daughters 


HE sheltered daughter is to be found in all 
kinds of homes where economic pressure has 
not found its way. She is one of the crimes for 
which poverty is not responsible. She may be pre- 
served for various ends, of which the three most 
clearly defined are the marriage market, safety in 
“ the hands of the Lord,” and the comfort and use 
of her parents. 

The first of these obviously originated with the 
woman-as-property idea. The various grades of 
‘Society ’’ in city and village still regard marriage 
to money and position as the be-all and end-all of 
life for their women, and to that end daughters 
must be bred in the manner desired by the men of 
their own particular set. This manner must in- 
clude the accomplishments valued by each particular 
circle, adherence to the set’s habits and conventions, 
and, above all, inconspicuousness. Ideas that devi- 
ate from the traditional background are taboo. 

For the man who wants these things the débutante 
is bred. Those of us who live outside this steel ring 
are inclined to question her powerlessness, to scorn 
her for her parasitism. We say: “ Get out. Make 
your own life.”” We forget that she has been bred 
for dependence, not for self-reliance; for weakness, 
not for strength. When she flaps her poor clipped 
wings she brings down upon her a flock of outraged 
people who see in her divergence a criticism of their 
own ways, a flouting of their own opinions, a de- 
fiance of their own gods. And, unless she can begin 
again in a new world, acquire a new set of habits, be 
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able to ignore, if necessary, her parents and her old 
acquaintance, make an entirely new set of friends, 
and earn her own living, she is drawn back into 
the vortex of “ the correct thing,” and has her ad- 
venturous blood sucked up by the vampire of con- 
formity. 

It is in her inability to have real choice in the mat- 
ter of a mate that the débutante is most to be pitied. 
It is here that her steel ring closes most remorseless- 
ly about her. It is assumed with some truth that she 
does not know what she wants, for she has been 
brought up to do what other people want. But it 
takes most of us a lifetime to master the complexity 
of our wants and of our discards. People of for- 
ty have not established their unerring accuracy in 
this matter. But they persist in thinking that they 
know what their daughters want, even when their 
own marriages forcibly demonstrate their own fail- 
ures. 

Then there is the daughter who is bred not so 
much to attract money as to attract God and the 
angels. She must be a “ good pure woman.” In 
her case there is assumed a certain collection of 
standard virtues, certain fixed principles, certain 
labels that are never investigated, certain sins that 
are always sins. She must marry, if possible, some- 
one of her own religious belief. She may know a 
little of the world, in order that she may minister 
to and uplift its sinners. She is not supposed to ex- 


plore the facts of life, but merely to know that there 
are dreadful things from which she is mercifully 
preserved. 

And, thirdly, there is the daughter who is re- 
garded as the special property of her parents, who 


is bred to be their comfort and companion. If she 
hints at a desire to earn her own living, the “ bond ” 
and “ filial duty ” are preached to her as something 
that should be sacred to her beyond question. She 
is expected to stay at home and prove her gratitude 
for the sacrifices that have been made for her. Her 
natural inclination to love and trust her parents is 
exploited to the full. 

The parents of all these shadows set out with the 
idea that their daughters, much more than their 
sons, must be an extension of themselves, of their 
habits, of their views, of their social or religious 
set. They expect their children to have their fears, 
their sins, their gods, their sense of values. And 
they all believe, in spite of much evidence to the 
contrary, that if you “ train up a child in the way 
he should go, when he is old he will not depart from 
it.” The modern parent must by now be becoming 
rather suspicious of the reliability of that assurance, 
but persistent indeed is his faith, and great is his 
tenacity to his way. He still hates to discard his 
wooden ships for iron ones, and his iron ones for 


steel. 
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The parent seldom offers reasons for his un- 
shakeable belief in his way. He offers standards of 
“ correctness,” of “ the thing to do,” of the “ right 
people to know,” not that he can prove they are any- 
thing better than are to be found elsewhere, but 
that he accepts them as better simply because they 
are his. If he is so unfortunate as to have a child 
who asks why, he can only reply, “ Because I say 
so.” And he is first grieved and then angry if his 
child is too intelligent to see finality in his answer. 

His system of training is based upon fear, which 
he calls love. His prohibitions and his compulsions 
are inspired by the fear that his children may be 
conspicuous, peculiar—that most-to-be-dreaded of 
all bogeys—frowned upon by his friends. To be 
left out of an invitation is regarded as a greater dis- 
aster than an attack of typhoid fever, or the death 
of a friend. 

In the preservation of daughters, lies have been 
the main line of defense. Parents have proceeded 
with the optimistic assumption that they would not 
be found out. They seem to have ignored the in- 
evitable result of their deception, to have played 
the part of the ostrich with its head in the sand. 

It is fast becoming ridiculous to try to shelter 
anybody. It is impossible nowadays to keep wan- 
dering vibrations of the Weltgeist from even the 
most sheltered daughter. And the stimulating 
power of a new idea has driven many a “ sweet 
little girl” into a secret life of her own, and has 
fortified her till she was strong enough to make a 
break. The big cities of this country are being de- 
luged to-day with a flood of daughters fleeing from 
shelter, leaving behind distressed, or fearful, or 
angry parents, who can talk only of their own fears, 
sacrifices and rights. 

A word as to their “ sacrifices.” I know I am 
treading on holy ground. Parents do make sacri- 
fices for their children. They will work for them, 
they will fight for them, they will starve for them, 
they will die for them. But they balk at the idea 
of letting them go off to work, to think, to fight for 
themselves, the most intelligent of all sacrifice, be- 
cause the independence would rob them of so much 
food for their own emotions. 

In the early years of a child’s life things must 
be done for it, and any ordinarily good mother 
takes great joy in working and planning for her 
children. It becomes a habit. But besides being a 
habit, it is to many a sumptuous delight, a rare 
diversion, a fount at which the emotions may drink 
long draughts of refreshment. And it is pleasant 
to think that the world calls the thing you love to 
do by a desirable name. Now, the thrill of right- 
eous exaltation that follows upon the consciousness 
of duty done is one of the hardest things in this 
world to give up. And, in order to keep it, thou- 
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sands of blind but kindly intentioned mothers bring 
up their daughters to be entirely dependent upon 
them. 

In the last three years, round about Columbia 
University, in dormitories and apartment houses, 
from all types of girls, rich and poor, I have heard 
bitter indictments of parents for the cultivation of 
this helplessness. ‘‘ My mother never taught me 
anything,” “‘ My parents made me helpless,” and so 
on; pitiful tales of domination, opposition, selfish- 
ness, of the tragedy of many futile attempts at ad- 
justment, of final heart-rending breaks, which only 
the strong and the courageous could face, all for 
the right to be self-reliant, to get out and challenge 
the world. 

These cases are all the more tragic when, as often 
happens, there are people of strength and quality 
on both sides of the struggle. It is a terrible thing 
to have to wound the people one loves. Those of 
us who have gone through it in the fight for per- 
sonal freedom never quite get over it. Those of 
us who have turned in the road to look back at the 
motionless figures in the doorway who have made 
us feel like murderers when we wanted them to bid 
us Godspeed as joyous adventurers, who have 
chilled our enthusiasms so that we feel that we can 
never turn to them save in pity and tolerance, know 
that life holds few things sadder. If in the end 
we can forget the hurts, if we can recover some 
mutual respect, we have something to be thankful 
for. 

There are three great things most sheltered 
daughters are denied—friends, freedom and fear- 
lessness. Without friends who will respect one’s 
individual desires, and who will stand by one in 
the pursuit of those desires, one can be neither free 
nor fearless. The makeshifts that the sheltered 
daughter knows are, equally with her parents, ob- 
stacles to her freedom, and fomenters of her fears. 

So far, I have considered the tragedy to the 
child. But one cannot close one’s eyes to the other 
side. If my parents have, for twenty years, saved, 
schemed, plotted, gone without opera tickets and an 
automobile, pursued influential friends, lain awake 
at nights thinking out how to make one dollar do 
the work of two, in order to send me through fin- 
ishing schools, European trips, and sun baths on 
Palm Beach, with a view to my marriage to a title 
or a steel magnate, if after all this, I refuse to be a 
débutante, and, caught by a vision of usefulness, I 
take to suffrage and soap boxes, to The Masses and 
Emma Goldman, it really is a sad business for my 
parents. What is to be done about it? 

The whole trouble, it seems to me, lies in our 
tenacious belief in the supreme excellence of our- 
selves, our circle, our church, our way. Of course, 
if I believe that my beliefs, my tastes, my habits, 
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my conventions are the only right or desirable ones 
in the world, then naturally I must try to impose 
them on my child. I must employ the methods of 
the Inquisition to save her mind and soul. I must 
echo the familiar phrase of the stunned parent who 
would “ rather see her in her grave ’’ than married 
to the man she wants to marry if I don’t think his 
tastes in gods or limousines or bronzes are what 
they ought to be. 

But if I believe, as I ought to, that I hold my 
beliefs, my conventions, my habits and my tastes, 
simply because they happen to appeal to my own 
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particular mental and physical make-up, then I have 
no right to assume that my child must hold them 
too. The only intelligent thing for me to do is to 
look for difference, and to be interested in it. And 
if I want her friendship, as I always say I do, | 
must be the sort of person with whom she can com- 
pare notes upon the way. 

In short, the only way that I can keep my child 
is to give up every claim upon her; to cease, in fact, 
to take advantage of the accident by which nature 


made me her parent. 
JANE MANDER. 


A World Court for Money Claims 


arise out of complaints due to injuries al- 

leged to have been inflicted upon the citizens 
of the one country by the government of the other 
country. These controversies are increasing in num- 
ber, not merely because of injuries suffered in time 
of war, but principally because of claims for pecuni- 
ary redress of injuries arising in time of peace. This 
is due to the circumstance that, as the means of 
communication grow greater, capital and individuals 
in greater number are seeking investment and fields 
of activity in foreign countries. The resulting 
growth in intercourse and in exchange of commodi- 
ties and money, while establishing bonds of mutual 
dependency between the investing or exploiting and 
the exploited country—terms not used in any derog- 
atory sense—also involves a growing amount of 
friction and conflict. 

The legal position of the foreigner has progressed 
in the course of time from one of complete exclusion 
and the status of an enemy to one of practically full 
civil and commercial equality, with unimportant 
exceptions. Only political rights are still denied. 
Hence, we now witness thousands of foreigners 
doing business and millions of foreign capital in- 
vested in the exploited countries of the world, a 
condition which will prevail in still greater degree 
as time goes on. 

The complaints of individuals against foreign 
governments, of which their home government takes 
cognizance, are based upon some alleged violation 
of their legal rights which is left unredressed by the 
municipal authorities of the foreign government. 

The common practice of nations has established 
a certain standard of conduct by which a nation must 
be guided in its treatment of aliens and below which 
it cannot fall without incurring international respon- 
sibility. But as there is no central authority among 
states capable of enforcing this standard, interna- 
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tional law, as at present constituted, has granted the 
state of which the individual is a citizen the right to 
enforce his demand and secure redress for his in- 
juries by diplomacy or other methods—even repri- 
sals and war—sanctioned by international practice. 
In this fact, that plaintiff nations judge for them- 
selves whether a legal wrong has been committed 
and determine for themselves the extent to which 
they may go in the enforcement of what they con- 
ceive to be the rights of their injured citizens, lies 
much of the weakness of the present international 
organization. In this weakness may be found a 
practical field for progress in international coéper- 
ation and the adjustment of conflicts. 

People are now familiar with the well known 
division of controversies between states into legal 
and political, and the conclusion that the former 
may and the latter may not be submitted to judicial 
determination. It has been said on numerous occa- 
sions that the range of justiciability of international 
disputes is limited by the paucity of legal principles 
which are common to all states in their international 
relations. International conflicts have not uniformly 
lent themselves to judicial solution because so few 
of them may be referred to standards or rules or 
even principles, although there are international 
assertions of right based on national policy regard- 
less of law whose non-justiciability is due rather to 
an unwillingness than any inability to submit them 
to arbitration. 

Possibility of enlarging the area of legal differ- 
ences and of a reduction in the area of political dif- 
ferences lies in securing recognition for an increasing 
number of rules in the development of international 
relations. When it is found that this important 
phenomenon—the foreigner residing in the state 
or entering into relations with it—has already been 
brought within the cognizance of legal standards, 
it seems deplorable that so many political controver- 
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sies should arise from disputes over his legal rights 
and from claims for pecuniary redress of his injuries. 
Pecuniary claims have so often resulted in interna- 
tional conflict because nations have too frequently 
insisted upon transforming a pecuniary claim, which 
had its basis in the dispute of a legal right, into a 
political question. 

Perhaps the most important factor in this weak- 
ness lies in the fact that the present machinery for 
the adjustment of claims is calculated to impress 
upon them a political character. Inasmuch as prac- 
tically all, whether arising from persona] injury or 
from breach of contract, are in their origin of a 
legal nature, machinery should and can be devised 
by which their legal character may be preserved, and 
a status or condition created by which it shall be 
rendered at least difficult to bring them into the field 
of political controversy. 

It is not generally understood by the public that 
thousands of pecuniary claims, involving enormous 
sums, on the part of individual citizens and corpora- 
tions against foreign governments, rest in the ar- 
chives of the state department or foreign office as 
grievances to be redressed by those foreign govern- 
ments complained against. ‘Their owners exert a 
steady pressure to obtain governmental aid for their 
payment. Nations differ in the extent to which they 
undertake to espouse the claims of their injured 
citizens, depending upon the nature of the claim, 
upon the physical strength of the claimant coun- 
try, and upon political considerations of a lengthy 
variety. It must also be acknowledged that on 
numerous occasions, particularly where large groups 
of claims are involved, states have voluntarily sub- 
mitted them to arbitration, to which practice our 
own government has made noteworthy contribu- 
tions, and the states of America, in Pan-American 
conferences, have, in principle, committed them- 
selves. 

Since each country is permitted to judge for itself 
of the injury it has sustained in the person of its 
citizen, it is commendable that certain countries 
have placed upon themselves voluntary restraints 
in the enforcement of certain classes of claims. The 
United States, for example, has declined officially 
to intervene for the enforcement of a contract volun- 
tarily entered into between its citizens and a foreign 
government, in the absence of a denial of justice 
in the foreign courts. The stability of international 
relations, like the success of democracy, lies in the 
observance of self-imposed restraints. These volun- 
tary restraints in the prosecution of claims should be 
increased and will be increased in so far as machinery 
is devised to enforce just claims by other methods 
than those now pursued. This machinery obviously 
is an international court for the adjudication of 
pecuniary claims. Without making any unwar- 
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ranted demand or imposing a sacrifice upon any 
state of the exploiting or exploited category, public 
opinion may properly demand that private pecuniary 
claims of a contractual or non-contractual nature be 
submitted for determination to an international trib- 
unal, This procedure will result not only in a 
greater degree of general justice, but specifically 
will give more exact justice to each of the parties 
involved, that is, the claimant himself, his own 
government, and the defendant government, not 
to speak of the vital interest of the world in having 
peace prevail among all governments. 

An outline of the present method of adjusting 
international claims will serve to make clear the 
defects of the prevailing system and its many oppor- 
tunities for injustice and the disturbance of friendly 
relations among states. The claimant now presents 
his claim to the foreign office or state department 
of his own government and requests diplomatic 
interposition. It may be assumed that he has ex- 
hausted his local remedies abroad. If the claim is 
one arising out of contract, the espousal of his claim 
depends largely upon the policy of his government 
in supporting contractual claims. Some govern- 
ments do not officially support these claims, whereas 
others appear to impose upon themselves no such 
restraint, so that in effect the claimant’s remedy in 
these cases depends primarily upon his nationality, 
an unjust distinction and discrimination in a case 
purely legal. Again, the foreign office may grant 
or refuse diplomatic action as it deems advisable. 
It has been judicially determined in the United 
States, Great Britain, and France—and the rule 
is probably the same in other countries—that the 
minister for foreign affairs, or secretary of state, 
can not be compelled to institute or prosecute a 
diplomatic claim. Again, the foreign office may 
approve his claim and yet the interests of the nation 
or its relations with the defendant government may 
be such that for political reasons it is deemed inex- 
pedient to press the claim. The archives of foreign 
offices are filled with claims which have accumulated 
for years, awaiting some happy event which may 
open the diplomatic channels for their admission to 
arbitral or other adjustment. The unfortunate and 
uncertain position of claimants under present condi- 
tions is readily apparent. 


Experience has shown that the defendant govern- 
ment is often too weak to resist the demands of a 
strong claimant power supporting a claim intrinsi- 
cally unjust, a situation by no means infrequent. 
While the Porter proposition adopted at The Hague 
in the matter of contractual claims is intended to 
postpone the use of armed force until an offer of 
arbitration has been refused, there are many oppres 
sive measures of diplomatic coercion not so violent 
but nevertheless as burdensome and annoying, and 
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in result as effective as armed force. Although 
defendant governments usually insist upon the 
finality of the decisions of their municipal courts, 
a demand which in practice has not been admitted 
without qualification by foreign governments, they 
would find their condition vastly improved by the 
submission of claims to the jurisdiction of an inter- 
national court. 

The claimant government and its foreign office 
would also be helped and relieved by the institution 
of a permanent court for the adjudication of pecuni- 
ary claims. These claims are now first passed upon 
by the law officers of the foreign office, who must 
act on ex parte evidence and who have not at their 
disposal the judicial machinery necessary to sift un- 
certain facts and doubtful evidence. Their deter- 
mination as to the espousal or rejection of a claim 
is not based upon satisfactory data and their respon- 
sibility in setting the diplomatic machinery in opera- 
tion is not inconsiderable. To make international 
action, often of vast financial, and at times political, 
importance, depend upon an administrative decision 
based largely upon ex parte evidence alone invites 
injustice to one or other of the interested parties. 

Finally, the fact that the prosecution of pecuniary 
claims depends so largely upon political considera- 
tions and that the accumulation of unsatisfied claims 
always embodies the germ of international misun- 
derstanding and controversy, present unassailable 
grounds, in the interests of world peace, for com- 
pelling the just, speedy and peaceful solution of the 
rights of the parties. Reprisals have on numerous 
occasions been employed as a mode of redress for 
a violation of the rights of citizens, and in several 
cases war—in its physical manifestations merely 
general reprisalsk—has been based upon unpaid 
claims for alleged wrongs inflicted by one country 
upon the citizens of the other, notably Italy’s war 
against Turkey in 1912 and our own war against 
Mexico in 1846. 

The advantages to be derived by all the interested 
parties through the removal of pecuniary claims 
from the arena of political controversy to the chan- 
nels of judicial adjustment must be apparent. Em- 
phasis by statesmen upon the immediate necessity 
of a permanent international court, in the fact that 
hundreds of claims involving purely legal questions 
now await settlement, will furnish the greatest stim- 
ulus to its early institution and overcome the ob- 
stacles in the way of representation and organization 
which have hitherto prevented its creation. More- 
over, the cultivation of the habit of submitting legal 
disputes to a court will exercise an important influ- 
ence in securing a more frequent resort to arbitral 
or conciliatory adjustment for political differences. 


Peace will come only gradually, if at all; but 
anything that can be done to narrow the arena of 
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political conflict and widen the field for the judicial 
solution of disputes will hasten its approach, and 
the submission to a court of pecuniary claims arising 
out of injuries to citizens will at once remove a large 
proportion of the causes for present international 
conflict. Such a reform must make a universal 


appeal to man’s passion for justice. 
Epwin M. BorcHarp. 


Fears and Scruples 


I AM a man well in middle life, of reasonable 

health, married, with children, and beyond any 
fear of material wants, so far as one can see. | 
have never had to make money to live, and was 
brought up to despise anyone who thought he should 
work any the less for that. My father and mother 
lived in a good-sized town, had an established 
“position.” as they called it, and professed the 
usual puritan morality based upon a misgiving of 
the native expressions of human nature. We were, 
however, not quite so respectable as most of our 
neighbors, and on that account enjoyed a lively 
sense of our own superior intelligence and our liber- 
alism. I remember, for instance, a deep contempt, 
implanted by my mother, at the spurious modesty of 
such women as felt embarrassed when they had to 
expose their bosom to a doctor. I always felt it 
was a mark of my intelligence and of the reliability 
of my moral judgments that, if I had been a woman, 
I should have felt no more concern at the doctor 
than at the fire-place. It was quite untrue, in fact, 
but it serves to give a little bit of background. 

Our Moloch, though of course we never knew 
it, was the reputation and consideration which 
should come to “ brains.” The clergyman had been 
long on the wane as I grew up, and we all thought 
of him as a half pitiful, half contemptible figure ; 
but the lawyer was at his zenith. My father was a 
lawyer of much better powers than usual, and had 
achieved recognition without accumulating much of 
a fortune when he died. I went through the usual 
routine which passed for education and drifted, like 
so many others, into the same profession without 
any conscious choice or spontaneous call. The law 
had, it is true, a scholastic form which was sympa- 
thetic to me, but the fashion of the time demanded 
a historical basis for everything, and when I tried 
to combine my natural scholasticism with some his- 
torical method there was little left of either. It 
may have added a little to the baffled sense which is 
so constant a factor now in my daily life, and which 
I am very curious to learn about in others—whether 
or not it exists. 

I had learned nothing that I could use, but had 
acquired an amazing sense that there was something 
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distinguished in my futility; that it was a kind of 
high specialization, and if society could not use it, 
so much the worse for society. At least, I thought, 
there I was an equipped thinker, and if men were 
fatuous enough not to know a thinker, and not to 
use him when they knew him, they were only bar- 
barians and there was nothing for me but to cher- 
ish a sense of worth about it to the last. Naturally, 
I made no great fist of it at the law, and dragged 
along with increasing dissatisfaction till a happy 
chance landed me in a respectable berth outside. 
There must be a good many men like me; men who 
pass for the educated, who form the “ public opin- 
ion” that is thought to be intelligent and germina- 
tive. If | am to judge from myself, their ideas are 
a mere patchwork of prejudices, presuppositions and 
lazy generalizations summed up in catch-words, a 
farrago which passes for conviction because there is 
no one to challenge and cross-examine. 

Did you ever think how hard it is to learn what 
happened yesterday on the street in full view of 
everyone? When I was a lawyer we used to beat 
the air for days trying to learn whether A stepped 
in front of the car or the car struck him. Or think 
of the mazes of casuistry possible in the simplest 
phrases of a will. Of course, I take from what I 
am used to, but there must be such things out of 
anyone’s experience. How do Lord Macauley and 
Mr. Paul Elmer Moore become so impressive ? 
They both humble me when I read them. I can 
read a decision of a court and see that the judge is 
dishonest in the facts and subject to fallacies of the 
most rudimentary kind, but such men impose on me 
wonderfully. Are they really so thin and is their 
sonorousness because they are in fact so hollow? 

[ have no “ views ”’ at all in fact; if some one asks 
me for them it is a call to arms and all the tramps 
must come from the shrubbery to make up my 
Coxey’s army. I am thought to have “ views ”’ and 
it is a reputation I greatly cherish, but on how many 
subjects have I spent five minutes of consecutive 
thought? On how many have I tried to learn the 
larger foundation facts? I am not less reflective 
than other men of the “ intellectuals”; they must 
all be as shallow as I. That enlightened public opin- 
ion on which we build, that good sense of the people, 
which is the soul of Democracy, what is it? Some 
of my friends think there is a Volkseele, which sees 
more than poor »affled “ intellectuals ” like me; that 
is their hope. It is something like poor Mr. Taft's 
sober second thought of the people which would al- 
ways declare for their courts, a mystic interpreter, 
never vocal, but pervasively infallible. 

Well, perhaps so. It sounds to me too much like 
magic; I doubt whether one hundred Iowa Metho- 
dists who disbelieve in cards, dancing and theatres, 
who own Ford cars and are for the initiative and 
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referendum, who think that this is a war to end war, 
and that all one needs in life is energy and a native 
sense of right; I doubt if they have a collective 
Oversoul which even sees the difficulties. If one 
considers the complications arising from the square 
root of minus one we used to have in college, it 
seems as if things were not so simple. Yet some 
people say that to the integrated will (I think that 


is the word) all doors open. I wonder. 
RANDALL DANE. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Major Putnam’s Preparedness 

IR: May I be permitted to submit a word of correction 

of a statement that comes into print in THe New 
RePuBLic for June 10th in a review, signed “ W. L.,” 
of Norman Angell’s recent volume on “ Half Prepared- 
ness”’? The reviewer writes in referring to the question 
as to “ What Preparedness is For” that “ Mr. Roosevelt 
shirks it; Mr. Root shirks it; The Defense League shirks 
it; even Major Putnam, who publishes Norman Angell’s 
books and does not read them, shirks it.”’ 

I may not undertake to speak for Mr. Roosevelt or for 
Mr. Root, but I can say that your reviewer is in error 
in his impression that Norman Angell’s publisher is not 
well acquainted with his books and his contentions. I 
have read every volume that my firm has brought into 
print for this clever author, and in discussing with Nor- 
man Angell on the platform and in person the various 
matters considered in his books, I have familiarized myself 
with his point of view. I can but think—and I have said 
so frankly to him—that he has exaggerated the lack of 
specific knowledge and specific purpose on the part of those 
who have maintained the necessity for an effective organ- 
ization of our national resources in men and in material. 
In maintaining, whether on the platform or in the printed 
word, the commonsense and the necessity of such a policy 
of organization of resources, I have taken the ground that 
the first duty of the republic is to protect its own territory 
and the lives and the property of American citizens. Its 
second duty is to take such measures as may be necessary 
for the fulfilment of its specific obligations, treaties, guar- 
anties, etc. The most important example of such a specific 
obligation is, of course, that involved under the so-called 
Monroe Doctrine, for protecting the territory of South 
America and of the Western Hemisphere generally from 
settlement or invasion on the part of European Powers. 
If we are not prepared to fulfil this obligation of defend- 
ing the independence of our sister republics on this side of 
the Atlantic, we should announce to them, and to the 
world at large, that we have no further concern with the 
Monroe Doctrine; and that, as far as we are concerned, 
the territory of South America and of the West Indies 
is open to settlement and to appropriation. It seems to 
me that these two things, the defense of our territory and 
of our rights, and the fulfilment of our obligations, consti- 
tute a very definite “ purpose” for the adequate organiza- 
tion of our national resources, and it is a purpose that has 
been emphasized again and again on the platform and 
in the various printed statements issued by the National 
Security League. 
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I hold further, however, that in addition to such a 
specific obligation as that involved in the Pan-American 
Union, or in our utterances concerning the maintenance 
of the Monroe Doctrine, the nation has a duty to perform 
in doing its part to maintain the general principles and prac- 
tices of civilization. 

I hold, for instance, that at the outbreak of the present 
war the United States ought to have placed itself at the 
head of a League of Neutral Nations. Such a League 
would have made protest at each invasion of the rights of 
neutrals, beginning with the first act of infamy in the 
war, the invasion of Belgium, and continued for each as- 
sault on the rights of non-combatants. Neither a state 
ner an individual, however, can put itself in the position 
of maintaining large contentions and of making large ut- 
terances unless it is prepared to show that back of its con- 
tentions stands organized force. 

The members of our American Rights League are now 
maintaining the further contention that the time has come 
for the United States to take direct part with England, 
France and their Allies. We hold that the Allies are fight- 
ing not merely for their own existence, and for the ful- 
filment of their obligations, but for the defense of the 
liberties of the United States and in maintenance of the 
principles of civilization. They are fighting for democracy 
against the aggression of autocracy; for the rights of men, 
for the independence of smaller states, and for all the ideals 
for which our own republic has stood. Their fight is our 
fight. If we do not take part now, when our aid could 
be made of service, we shall have no claim to be listened 
to in the settlement that is to come after the war. The 
men who have done the fighting will claim the right to 
adjust the relations of the world. 

I can but think that here are “ purposes” sufficient to 
call for the full strength of the republic, and that if action 
on the part of the United States would shorten by but a 
few months the duration of the war, such action is called 
for and would itself be of great service to civilization. 

Geo. HAvEN PUTNAM. 


New York City. 


Opposing, Not Breaking, the Law 


IR: I presided at a meeting in Union Square on May 

20th to protest against what seems to most scientific 
and benevolent persons an unnecessary and unwise law. 
This law makes it a crime even for a regular physician to 
give in a decent manner information as to birth control. 

In all other civilized countries there are benevolent so- 
cieties for the express purpose of proper education on this 
subject. Dr. Reitman, a duly licensed doctor, was sen- 
tenced to prison under this law; and the meeting, as I, 
like other speakers, stated in my address there, was not held 
to defy the law or the police, but in order to create public 
opinion for the repeal of that law. 

After the meeting had adjourned, some ladies gave out 
leaflets containing advice as to birth control. I gave out 
none, nor any literature of any kind to anyone. As a 
lawyer, I swore to uphold the laws and I did not violate 
this one. I think it much better to try to have it repealed 
or declared unconstitutional. My chief interest in this 
matter is that I consider that this law is an interference 
with beneficial freedom of speech, and that information 
which would save the health and the lives of myriads of 
women should be equally within the reach of the well- 
to-do and of the poor. 
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Our court records show that the enforcement of this law 
degrades women and often drives them to abortion and to 
infanticide, besides being responsible for the misery and 
death of multitudes of undesired children. In practice I 
am convinced that this law causes far more evils and abuses 
than it prevents, and promotes law-breaking on the part 
of crowds who get and give the information. But I do rot 
think it wise for me to distribute birth-control literature 
broadcast, and, as nearly all the newspaper reports stated 
at the time, I did not do it. 

Botton HALL. 
New York City. 


In Defense of Mugwumps 


IR: The reference to the Mugwumps in the article en- 

titled ‘“‘ The Great Primary Humbug” in your issue 
of May 20th was unfortunate. The Mugwump was not 
distinguished by “ his scorn of party allegiance.”” The Mug- 
wumps were independent Republicans who were opposed 
to the machine rule of the party and who thought that 
that rule could best be overthrown by civil service reform. 
Probably the leading Mugwump was George William Cur- 
tis, who was a leading figure in the Republican party for 
many years. Carl Schurz and Henry Ward Beecher were 
also prominent Republicans up to the time when they sev- 
ered their connection with the party. 

It is probably true that the rank and file of the Mug- 
wump movement had never participated to any great extent 
in the party councils. This was not due to their scorn of 
party allegiance but to the fact that independence within 
the party was not tolerated. The delegates to the state 
conventions in New York, for example, were chosen by 
clubs or associations. In order to belong to one of these 
associations and so be able to participate in the affairs of 
the party it was necessary for the member, after he had been 
elected, to take oath that he would at all times support the 
candidates of the party. Failure to do so meant loss of 
membership in the association. It was estimated that out 
of more than fifty-eight thousand Republicans in the state of 
New York in 1880 not more than six or eight thousand 
were members of the Republican associations. (See Har- 
per’s Weekly, March 6th, 1880.) The other methods of 
keeping independent voters out of the management of the 
parties, as for example the Snap Primaries, are too well 
known to require enumeration. 

The historical inaccuracies of Mr. Allen’s article having 
been corrected, the fallacy of the argument is clear. When 
Mr. Allen says, “ Men of genuine independence were ac- 
tive party members, striving to make the party organiza- 
tion an instrument of public service, resolving doubtful 
points in favor of the ticket but ‘scratching’ when need- 
ful,” he is really referring to the Mugwumps though he 
does not realize it. 

Direct primaries have their defects, it is true, and a ten- 
dency to eliminate leadership may be one of them. The 
fact remains that they have given the individual voter an 
opportunity to express himself in councils of the party. 
Only through direct primaries could the Hughes sentiment 
at the present time be expressed. One needs only to read 
what Thomas Platt says of Hughes in his autobiography to 
realize what the attitude of the politicians toward him is. 
This is but a sample of what the direct primaries are doing. 
When we have improved them we can expect still better 
results. HerRMAN K. Murpuey. 

Springfield, Massachusetts. 
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Why Fear the Status Quo? 


IR: In his review of Mr. G. Lowes Dickinson’s book, 
“F, H.” puts his finger on what has seemed a stumbling 
block in all plans for an International Court, or any scheme 
looking toward world federation. How can any such 
plan provide for the legitimate growth of the more virile 
states? Will the nations accept a scheme that contemplates 
the maintenance of the status quo forever? 

In considering this question, I think we have been prone 
to assume that the status quo would cover not merely na- 
tional boundaries but also national hopes and aspirations 
and policies; that the present intense self-assertion of the 
nations would remain fixed, as well as their present geo- 
graphical boundaries. But would this necessarily be the 
case? In an effectively coérdinated world, ruled by law 
instead of by war, a real world public opinion (real in the 
sense of being politically effective) would be formed, that 
would act as a corrective to extreme nationalism. A world 
opinion exists even to-day, but it is powerless to enforce its 
decrees. In time, under such conditions, finding their exist- 
ence not threatened and their legitimate aspirations not 
thwarted, would not nations become much less self-assertive 
and sensitive than at present? Might their nationals not, 
in fact, become even more interested in world politics than 
in national affairs? 

Some light may be shed on this question by the experience 
of the United States. In spite of the fact that the several 
colonies at the close of the war were peopled by the same 
race, spoke the same language, and had emerged triumphant 
from a contest against a common foe, the spirit of “ nation- 
alism,” of sovereignty, took such a strong hold upon them 
that they immediately began to drift apart. It became 
clearly essential for their own protection that they should 
have a closer union than the Articles of Confederation af- 
forded, but many of the states adopted the present Consti- 
tution with very great reluctance. They feared that their 
“vital interests” would be affected, that their sovereignty, 
in short, would be impaired. Even after the Constitution 
was finally accepted it was doubtful whether it could long 
hold the states together. In twenty years, thirteen of the 
then twenty-four states asserted the doctrine of state sov- 
ereigny in one form or another; the jurisdiction of the Su- 
preme Court was denied; the President defied; some laws 
declared unconstitutional and resistance threatened if others 
were enacted ; the doctrine of nullification was asserted, and 
legislatures talked openly of secession. 

What is the situation in the states to-day? The bound- 
aries of the original states remain substantially unaltered, 
but state assertiveness, state aggressiveness, has been tre- 
mendously lessened, though by no means obliterated. We 
are proud of our state ; we want to maintain our home rule; 
we would repudiate any attempt to obliterate state lines 
and centralize all the government at Washington. We are, 
and want to remain, a federation of states; but we have 
come to learn the supreme importance to us of the nation. 
Rhode Island is not jealous because Texas is bigger ; Massa- 
chusetts no longer weeps because the admission of Louisiana 
into the Union would be disastrous to her interests, or, as 
Josiah Quincy argued, “ throw the liberties and properties 
of this people into hotch-potch with the wild men on the 
Missouri and the mixed tho’ more respectable 
race of Anglo-Hispano-Gallo-Americans who bask on the 
sands at the mouth of the Mississippi.” Our interest in 
our states as states has in fact become so subordinate that 
large numbers of our citizens vote only at national elections. 

If ever we attain a World Parliament would not even 
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the imaginations of Chauvinists be affected in like manner? 
Would not world interest because effective hold in check 
national interest? If so, may not the maintenance of the 
status quo among nations be less an objection to world 
federation than we had thought? 
Georce BuRNHAM, JR. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


First Perfect the Primary 


IR: The article of Lafon Allen on the “ Great Pri- 
mary Humbug” in your issue of May 2oth is of the 
keenest interest to me as I have watched for years the opera- 
tion of the direct primary in a city which is a pioneer in 
direct legis'ation. Mr. Allen’s article is a typical illustra- 
tion of the way the American mind works upon political 
problems. An old system is found wanting, is attacked, is 
discarded ; a new system is adopted. A ‘ew years pass. The 
new system is found wanting, is attacked, is discarded, and 
the old system is reinstated. 
“The brave old Duke of York 
He had ten thousand men, 
He marched them up a very big hill, 
Then marched them down again.” 

If Mr. Allen were a scientist and found a flaw in the 
Darwinian theory he would not necessarily revert to the 
Adam and Eve theory of the origin of man. If Mr. Allen 
were a business man and found that his system of scientific 
management was defective he would not revert to unscien- 
tific management. It is only in our political forms and 
methods that we destroy and build up, build up and destroy. 

It will be a reaction of almost fatal consequences if this 
country abandons the direct primary because of its defects 
instead of devoting itself to the improvement and per- 
fection of the direct primary. Nothing that you could 
do would be of more value than to have the able thinkers 
of THe New Repvustic apply their minds to the fol- 
lowing questions: 

1. How can good citizens be induced to run for office 
under the direct primary system? 

2. Should local organizations take the place of the na- 
tional parties in supporting good men for office? 

3. Would the granting of “ proportional representation ’ 
encourage the formation of such local organizations, and 
would it provide the necessary inducement to men of char- 
acter to become candidates ? 

4. Would preferential voting enable us to escape the 
double election ? 

5. Should the expenditures of candidates be restricted and 
canvassing material limited to that sent out by the city 
at the city’s expense ? 

6. If the ballot were shortened, fewer measures sub- 
mitted to the voters, and fewer elections held, would it be 
possible to sufficiently penalize any failure to vote so that 
the use of the ballot would become practically universal, 
and candidates could be assured of a democratic verdict, 
without the compulsion of “ bringing out the vote”? 

The voting mechanism of a democracy is a complicated 
piece of machinery. A change in one part involves read- 
justments of all other parts. When the brains of this 
country take up the problem as that of a machine which 
cannot run unless its parts are adjusted and its operation 
constantly guarded, the beginning of the solution of the 
greatest problem of democracy will be at hand. 

CuHarves H. LANGMUIR. 


’ 


Los Angeles, California. 
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Books and Things 


T was in a New England country church, and it must 

have been almost forty years ago, that I saw my first 
bishop. His sermon left an impression of height and dig- 
nity arid robes. A few days afterward he came to supper 
at the farmhouse where we were staying, and where his 
everyday clothes, although unmistakably clerical, were a 
surprise. Equally surprising to see him take a doughnut 
from its pile of vicious circles and eat it happily. Nobody 
had told me that bishops lived on food. 


Next week came a sharper surprise. With plenty of 
grasshoppers for bait I was drawing near the river one 
morning, where thick bushes secluded a pool, when I heard 
splashing and a song. By peering through the bushes I 
was able to recognize the bishop in the swimmer. Unseen 
I watched him clamber out upon a rock, a spare, athletic 
nude, and dry himself briskly. I ran all the way home, a 
little afraid of being turned into a stag pursued by the 
fifty hounds. Nobody had told me that bishops were ever 
nude, although had I been older reflection would have 
demonstrated that a body is as necessary to a bishop as to 
other men, if only that he may follow Saint Paul’s exam- 
ple and keep it under. ia 

That lesson in forgetting which I could not learn by 
myself was taught me at last by another view of the bishop. 
In a city church a few years afterward, a gothic church 
with stained light falling in the chancel, I saw and heard 
him administer the rite of confirmation. He was in his 
robes again, moving along the line of bent heads, and 
repeating the old words: “‘ Defend, O Lord, this thy Child 
with thy heavenly grace; that he may continue thine for 
ever; and daily increase in thy Holy Spirit more and more, 
until he come unto thy everlasting kingdom.” Something 
in the grave music of his voice, or in the austerity of his 
motion and gesture, effaced that memory of a naked man 
on a rock, and from that time forth I was plagued no 
more with pictures of the bishop without robes. 


Such a uniting of the late image of a man with the 
earliest, such a complete exclusion of the intermediate 
images, may not happen very often, but it has happened 
to me again just now, after reading William Butler Yeats’s 
“ Reveries over Childhood and Youth” (Macmillan, $2). 
In this book it is recorded that Mr. Yeats was once a boy. 
Yes, that must be so, if you stop and think about it. The 
road to manhood does always pass through boyhood. Of 
course. The application of this truth to Mr. Yeats lay in 
our fore-consciousness, humbly waiting to be called up 
into the field of attention. Mr. Yeats calls it up. He tells 
this truth with circumstance. He was a boy, even a school 
boy, he got into fights, learned to box a little, rode a pony 
and got falls, learned to dive from greater heights than the 
other beys. He had friends among those “small apple- 
eating animals,” he even remembers the face of one and the 
face and name of another. Very surprising all this, yet how 
credible! Credence is made easier by Mr. Yeats’s clear 
accent of sincerity. The truth he tells sounds true. 


Yet the impression made by the book after one has fin- 
ished it is about the same with the impression of Yeats left 
by the rest of his prose and by his poetry. Whether. he 
was at school or by himself he was a lonely boy, shy, gentle, 
absent-minded, always brooding. ‘‘ My father’s unbelief 
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had set me thinking about the evidences of religion and I 
weighed the matter perpetually with great anxiety, for | 
did not think I could live without religion. All my relig- 
ious emotions were, I think, connected with clouds and 
cloudy glimpses of luminous sky, perhaps because of some 
bible picture of God’s speaking to Abraham or the like.” 
While going over the memories this new book is made of 
he noticed for the first time that “ what I saw when alone 
is more vivid than what I did or saw in company.” 


Many of his vividest memories are of birds or of the sea. 
After a night alone in Slish Wood near Sligo, where he 
was kept awake by his fear of the wood-ranger, he could 
“watch my island in the early dawn and notice the order 
of the cries of the birds.” ‘This island was Innisfree, and 
the feeling he has put into the poem dates from very early 
years: “I was always discovering places where I would 
like to spend my whole life.” When staying at Rosses 
Point he took boat at midnight once, because he “‘ wanted 
to find out what sea birds began to stir before dawn.” It 
was “for the poem that became fifteen years afterwards 
‘The Shadowy Waters’ that I wanted the birds’ cries and 
it had been full of observation had I been able to write it 
when I first planned it. I had found again the windy 
light that moved me when a child. I persuaded myself 
that I had a passion for the dawn, and this passion, though 
mainly histrionic like a child’s play, an ambitious game, 
had moments of sincerity.”” Mr. Yeats writes in the same 
tone of a passion he had felt earlier while living at Howth: 


‘““Our house for the first year or so was on the top of a 


cliff, so that in stormy weather the spray would sometimes 
soak my bed at night, for I had taken the glass out of the 
window, sash and all. A literary passion for the open air 
was to last me for a few years.” 


Mr. Yeats is unjust when he calls this passion literary 
and when he talks of persuading himself that he had a pas- 
sion for the dawn. ‘These passions took him into the places 
and made him notice the things that he has remembered 
and brooded over and put into his poetry, reshaping and 
retouching until he has finished by labor as patient as 
Horace’s poems which seem as spontaneous as one of 
Blake’s songs. Any passion, however factitious and short- 
lived, deserves all respect if it was once a tributary of 
his central passion for choosing, among things seen and 
felt and heard, among old legends and contemporary men 
and women, exactly what he could use. Mr. Yeats seems 
all along his life to have separated with exact foreknowl- 
edge the formative parts of experience from the parts that 
would never mean anything to his prose or poetry. 


He must have had almost from the first a fastidiousness 
which took to his heart experience of the right kind and 
kept all the many other kinds of experience far away. 
He has been from the first a chooser and a hoarder, re- 
making and reshaping without fatigue even the memories 
he had taken from his hoard and made into poems, yet 
always willing to wait until his imagination is ready. I 
think he cannot now experience anything he has not ex- 
perienced before. Old age will tell him nothing he does 
not know, just as boyhood told him nothing he could not 
have found out in middle life. I believe he was a boy, 
just as I believe my first bishop was nude once upon a 
time. But I cannot see the bishop without his robes, or 
Mr. Yeats living any life that does not fall into place as 
part of the forgotten beauty he has remembered in his 
“lonely and distinguished ” verse. P. L. 
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Socialism and the 
Society 


The History of the Fabian Society, by Edward R. 
Pease, London: Fifield. 


SEMI-OFFICIAL history of the Fabian Society 
(1884-1915) has just been written by my friend Ed- 
ward R. Pease, who was its secretary for twenty-five years 
of its thirty-two years of life. I myself left the society in 
1904, but I was one of the four members (Shaw, Webb, 
Oliver, and myself) who ha: most to do with building it 
up, and I have kept in touch with it since my resignation. 
The chief significance of the society in the general de- 
velopment of social thought has been that it used the name 
and prestige of socialism for a movement which was free 
from and often opposed to Marx’s analysis of history, in- 
dustry, and human motive, and which therefore influenced 
non-socialist political opinion in England, and helped 
to inspire the Revisionist movement in German social- 
democracy. 

Shaw joined the infant society in September, 1884, 
Webb and Oliver in May, 1885, and I in April, 
1886. But from the beginning of 1885 we had all four 
belonged to a little reading circle in Hampstead for the 
study of “ Das Kapital.” We expected to agree with Marx, 
but found ourselves from the beginning criticising him. 
Webb and Oliver were civil servants who four or five 
years before had scored highly in political economy at the 
“ Class One ” examination owing to their ability to expound 
and apply the Ricardian law of rent. It was on this point 
that we first definitely disagreed with Marx. Instead of 
taking surplus value in the lump, we divided it into the 
three “ rents”’ of land, capital, and ability, and faced the 
fact that, if he worked with the worst land, tools, and 
brains, “in cultivation,” the worst-paid laborer might be 
producing no more wealth than he consumed. This led us 
to abandon “ abstract labor” as the basis of value, and to 
adopt Jevons’s conception of value as fixed by the point 
where “ marginal effort” coincided with “ marginal util- 
ity.” 

It was this rejection of Marxism which made possible 
our partial “ permeation ” of Liberal and other non-social- 
ist political organizations. Instead of looking on “ capi- 
talism ” and “ exploitation” as a single fact to be de- 
stroyed by the shock-tactics of class-war and forcible revo- 
lution, we came to see the economic advantages which in- 
dividual men enjoyed by inheriting or acquiring land or 
bonds or brains or training as matters of more and less. If a 
Liberal Chancellor of the Exchequer taxed land or un- 
earned income, or an educationist worked to improve the 
primary cr technical schools, or a hygienist invented 
schemes of housing, we accepted his work, not as a “ pal- 
liative ” but as an actual step towards our ideal. 

Socialism is a movement towards economic equality to 
be achieved by democracy, and we carried the same habit 
of mind into our political as into our economic work. 
Every extension of the franchise or improvement in ad- 
ministrative machinery represented to us a percentage of 
our program. When Webb and Shaw and I were elected 
in the late eighties and early ’nineties on to London muni- 
cipal bodies, and Oliver became Colonial Secretary in 
Jamaica, our colleagues found us as keen as any “ common- 
sense” Liberal or Conservative to bring about the smallest 
advance in administrative efficiency. 

After we had finished “ Das Kapital,” we continued the 
Hampstead circle for three more years, and, both there and 
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in the preparation of Fabian and other lectures, worked at 
the history of social thought. our interest in history, and 
the constant stimulus of Shaw’s insight and genius, made us 
from the first reject the Marxist “ economic interpretation 
of history "—the narrow and mechanical reference of all 
human actions to economic motives. We never supposed 
that all political alliances and party quarrels, or all wars 
or sexual customs or religions were due to the single desire 
to make money. 

Finally, we never believed in an _ inevitable, auto- 
matic, and “ scientific’? process by which a social rev- 
olution would come of itself. That theory is apt to pre- 
sent itself to the young reformer, as a reason why he should 
trust to his own automatic impulses, should read and think 
when he feels inclined to, should speak with such eloquence 
as comes from the exaltation of the moment, and should 
attend committees as long as they interest him. During ten 
years of constant intimacy we learnt (imperfectly enough 
in my own case) from Shaw’s exacting passion for artistic 
perfection and Webb’s almost incredible force and indus- 
try, that one could only get things done in politics by a 
steady and severe effort of will. 

And yet, in spite of the Fabian tradition of elasticity, 
and ingenuity, and efficiency, I always, after the first few 
years, felt rather restless in the society, and in the end left 
it. And now that I read this history, with its calmly ac- 
curate record of names and dates and tracts and mani- 
festoes. I find myself wondering whether events will prove 
that there was a sufficient reason for my dissatisfaction. 

I can explain my own difficulties best by quoting a few 
facts from Pease’s book. Tract 70 in 1896 (p. 251), for 
instance, declared that the Fabian Society “has no dis- 
tinctive opinions on the Marriage Question, Religion, Art 
. « «+ Or any other subject than its own special business 
of practical Democracy and Socialism.” In 1899 the Exe- 
cutive argued that the question at issue between the Boers 
and the British Government was one “ which Socialism 
cannot solve and does not touch” (p. 129). I do not think 
that the Society has ever published a word on its own re- 
sponsibility about India. In the present war the Society 
“has made no pronouncement and adopted no policy” (p. 
234). In my case other things than our own “ special busi- 
ness” were always breaking in, and disturbing the “ prac- 
tical” problems of democracy and equality. I could not 
decide on a policy as to educational administration without 
bringing in my views as to the effect of ecclesiastical con- 
trol, or on free trade without considering its influence on 
international relations, nor on such a manifesto against a 
Liberal government as “ To your Tents, O Israel” (1893) 
without considering the probable influence of a Conserva- 
tive government on a number of matters which lay outside 
our “ special business.” 

My old difficulties indicate, I believe, a problem which 
is vital to the whole future of the socialist movement. It 
may be argued that a propagandist body which does not 
take up some one question and stick to it must be futile. 
But socialism has in fact never presented itself as a “ sin- 
gle-question ”’ movement, adherence to which is only an 
incident in the political life of those who call themselves 
socialists. Like the “ principles’ of the French Revolu- 
tion, or Mazzini’s republicanism, or Bentham’s utilitarian- 
ism, socialism has claimed to be a Weltanschauung, a 
“ world-view ” by the guidance of which all political and 
economic problems could be solved. And everywhere 
socialists have taken on themselves the responsibility of 
forming political parties which have to deal, if only by ad- 
vice and criticism, with all the many-sided activities of a 
modern state. 
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One wonders, therefore, now that this war has shifted 
the center of gravity in problems of human organization, 
whether, when peace comes, socialism will still seem to the 
kind of people who now call themselves socialists to be a 
suficing Weltanschauung? Or will the struggle for 
economic and political equality inside each nation come to 
be looked on by working-class leaders and by the middle- 
class men and women who sympathize with them, as a part 
only, however important it may be, of some larger concep- 
tion of life? ‘The war has now lasted two years, and 
socialism has had no more influence than Christianity on 
either its origin or its course. The war will leave the con- 
dition of international relations as dangerous as a mined 
trench, and we shall all be forced to treat the prevention 
of a new explosion as the main purpose of our political lives. 
Will the history, the associations, the practical program, 
of socialism be a sufficient guide for that purpose? 

The wind in this respect bloweth where it listeth. Some 
great leader may turn international socialism into a world- 
purpose in whose light the death and maiming of a whole 
generation of young men in war may be seen as resulting 
from the same failure of imagination and sympathy as that 
which produces Chicago slums and Mexican peonage, and 
the brutalities of Zabern and of Russian Jewry. Or, as I 
myself think it to be more probable, the word socialism 
may go the way of “natural rights” and the “ greatest 
happiness principle,” and in our new need we may find 
a new name for our hopes. 

GraHAM WALLAS. 


An Indian Poetess 


The Bird of Time, by Sarojini Naidu. New York: 
John Lane Co. 


HERE is no accounting for our spasmodic interest in 
the life of the Orient. In this country, whose con- 
tact with the East is largely and frankly commercial, we 
have turned to European versions of its art and literature. 
The vogue for the pseudo-orientalism of the English Laur- 
ence Hope is an index to our eager taste: the nineteenth 
century absorbed “ Lalla Rookh”’ with the same avidity. 
But in Mrs. Naidu we have a more authentic vista of tlie 
modern life of complex India than either Kipling or Laur- 
ence Hope have offered: they were sensitive to external evi- 
dence, but had no close acquaintance with any of the classi- 
cal dialects of a country whose mental seclusion is notorious. 
Indian writers, on the other hand, are prone to affect the 
artificial forms of the European, and fail to reflect the 
web of their native life and traditions, 

Thus Mrs. Sarojini Naidu’s first volume of verse, ‘“‘ The 
Golden Threshold,” showed the influences of an English 
education and residence. Moreover, as an impressionable 
girl she was associated with the young poets of the “ Yel- 
low Book” and the Rhymer’s Club: Arthur Symons spon- 
sored her first book. Born in 1879 at Hyderabad, the 
mediaeval capital of the Deccan, India’s chief semi-independ- 
ent state, she comes of a distinguished Brahman family. 
The rich culture and training she received from her father 
Dr. Agornath Chattopadhya, one of the most versatile 
scholars of his day, enabled her to enter Madras Univer- 
sity at the age of twelve. In 1895 she won a state scholar- 
ship that took her to Girton College, Cambridge, and her 
literary acquaintance in Cambridge and London inevitably 
identified her with the literary movement of the ‘nineties. 
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It was Edmund Gosse, however, who advised her to use 
her poetic gifts for better purpose than exhaling the pre- 
cious cosmopolitanism then in vogue. Since her return to 
India, a few years later, the genius of this gifted Indian 
lady has been devoted to zendnd reforms and the spread 
of education among the women of Hyderabad. 


But with all her progressive views it is not strange that 
her sentiment should continually turn to the fabric of the 
Hindu life she has shed. The scene of her inspiration, the 
Deccan, is that interesting region lying between the eastern 
and western coasts, and dividing the northern plains of the 
invaders from the south, where none made his influence felt. 
The true history of India will not be written until more is 
known of the historic south, home of the aboriginal Dravid- 
ian, who had been disinherited by the Aryan Hindu. 
The Deccan, largely included in the Nizim’s dominions, 
is the relict in the south of the great Mughal empire. Thus 
the Deccan around Hyderabad is still integrally a cosmo- 
politan and historic India. Here the gay Persian culture 
of the Delhi court was once subdued by the intense brood- 
ing that Hinduism derived from its defunct rival, Budd- 
hism. To-day the Nizam, a Moslem prince, feudatory to 
the Viceroy, rules a medley of races, in which his co-reli- 
gionists are outnumbered by his Hindu subjects. The sur- 
rounding country is historic and romantic. Not far from 
Hyderabad is famous Golkonda, full of royal tombs, de- 
serted, and dreaming of its history. In the dim past 
Buddhism built one of its finest rock-cut monastaries at 
Ajanta and it contains the best surviving examples of the 
fine frescoes that art-loving creed inspired. After the 
decline of the Mughal empire the English and French 
took sides in the subsequent internecine warfare of this re- 
gion. Within the Deccan, sings Mrs. Naidu in honor of 
her ruler the Nizam, are: 


The vetaries of the Prophet's faith, 

Of whom you are the crown and chief; 
And they, who bear on Vedic brows 
The mystic symbols of belief, 

And they, who worshipping the sun, 
Fled o’er the old Iranian sea; 

And they who bow to Him who trod 
The midnight waves of Gallilee. 


To this rich heterogeneous Indian world Mrs. Naidu re- 
turned to become reformer and interpreter. “ The Bird 
of Time,” her poems scattered through Anglo-Indian and 
British reviews, are all rewarding evidence of the love she 
bears the land and peoples of her birth. Western enough 
they may seem in artificial content, but the quality, the 
passions and reveries that fuse before western eyes, are 
purely Indian. The differences of creed and caste in India 
are really indigenous: unconsciously Mrs. Naidu’s symbol- 
ism remains Hindu when she writes of “ A caste-mark on 
the azure brows of Heaven.” Not mere limited quotation 
may show how exquisitely she attunes the language of the 
conquerors to this cosmic Indian world. Colors and scents 
and sounds are sensitively translated from the garish reality 
of their native environment. In comparison with Mrs. 
Naidu, not simplicity alone makes the exoticism of Laur- 
ence Hope seem truly meretricious. Mrs. Naidu’s song 
for the Bazaars of Hyderabad, synthetises the variety of 
life and color and movement flowing past each street com- 
munally devoted to a particular trade or produce in an 
Indian 5dzdr. Though an émancipée, the tender dignity 
with which Mrs. Naidu phrases the spirit of some of her 
Hindu religious festivals recalls all the mysticism and 
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beauty that is now rare in a creed where so many of the 
cults have degenerated. 

One of the popular legends in late Hindu mythology 
is that of Krishna’s sport with the gopis or milkmaids—a 
story with all the sensuous charm of the Greek, with the 
same undercurrent of religious mysticism. Here are verses 
from the song of Radha, Krishna’s mistress, after Mrs. 
Naidu’s visit to his shrine at Mathura. Krishna, the divine 
cowherd and musician, usually represented in Indian art as 
playing the flute, is also known as Govinda; and the wor- 
shippers of his image pilgrim, as all India yearly pilgrims 
to various shrines, to his holy ground on the banks of the 
Jumna. 


I carried my pots to the Mathura tide. 
How gaily the rowers were rowing! 
My comrades called “ Ho! let us dance, let us sing 
And wear saffron garments to welcome the spring, 
And pluck the new buds that are blowing.” 
But my heart was so full of your music, Beloved, 
They mocked when I cried without knowing: 
Govinda! Govinda! 
Govinda! Govinda! 


How gaily the river was flowing! 


I carried my gifts to the Mathura shrine. 
How brightly the torches were glowing! 
I folded my hands at the altars to play: 
“O shining ones guard us by night and by day ”’. 
And loudly the conch shells were blowing. 
But my heart was so lost in your worship, Beloved, 
They were wroth when I cried without knowing: 
Govinda! Govinda! 
Govinda! Govinda! 
How brightly the river was flowing! 


In a “ Rajpit Love Song” she recaptures all the pas- 
sionate chivalry of this proud desert race: 


O Love! were you the hooded hawk upon my hand that 
flutters, 

Its collar band of gleaming bells atinkle as I ride, 

O Love! were you a turban-spray or floating heron-feather, 

The radiant, swift, unconquered sword that swingeth at 
my side. 


O Love! were you a shield against the arrows of my foe- 
men, 

An amulet of jade against the perils of the way, 

How should the drum-beats of the dawn divide me from 
your bosom 

Or the union of the midnight be ended with the day? “ 


Haste, O wild-bee hours, to the garden of the sunset! 
Fly, wild-parrot day, to the orchards of the west! 

Come, O tender night, with your sweet, consoling darkness, 
And bring my Beloved to the shelter of my breast! 


Choice, and of small compass, there is no mistaking her 
authentic inspiration. Mrs. Naidu distills the spirit of her 
ancient country, the absorption of its religions in contact 
with western idealism. 

W. G. TincKkom-Fernanpez. 
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The Unfinished Play-House 


The Night Cometh, by Paul Bourget. Translated from 
the French by G. Frederic Lees. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1.35 net. 


HE house became suddenly gloomy that summer 
morning, and no one had time for my questions. I 

found Sister’s door ajar, but when I tried to enter they 
pushed me gently aside. As I stood there, hesitating, expec- 
tant, she turned her white face toward me. I was cross, 
for if she had wanted me to come she would have called 
my name. Stealing cut, I ran down to the big cottonwood 
tree to think it over. Was it because her eyes were blue 
and her hair gold they let her lie in our best four-poster 
bed? I envied her, for my cheeks were grimy and my hair 
was always in tangles and my eyes persistently black. 
Within the little play-house of brick she and I had begun to 
build under the tree, just yesterday, I fell asleep. At noon 
when I came back they were going from room to room, 
softly calling me. But I did not understand what they 
said, for they spoke to me of death. What was death? It 
was beauty, like the sad smile on my mother’s lips when 
she had seen me come. It was mystery, like the breath of 
the summer wind that dried my cheek. It was change, like 
the summer sky so deep and far whose shifting blues had 
shrunk into an ominous black. I slipped out of our silent 
home and back to my cottonwood tree. Death was there. 
I looked at the little play-house and I knew it would never 
be finished. For I was alone. And then occurred the mast 
fatal of childhood tragedies. I grew wise beyond my years. 
With the merciless delusion of youth, I understood the 
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meaning of death. Death was universal: death was the end 
of all. 

To-night, upon reading M. Paul Bourget’s “ The Night 
Cometh,” an extraordinary tale of love and death, I have 
seen my unfinished play-house again. The scene is Jiffer- 
ent ; the drama is conceived on a scale that includes all man- 
kind. For it is wartime and it is to-day. The play-house 
has become a French Military Hospital, in the Rue Saint 
Guillaume. In the background are soldiers fighting, fight- 
ing in the trenches from Lille to Verdun. The human 
lava that poured forth with enthusiasm to the front is sent 
back to the hospital in cattle-trucks to die, steeped in foul 
odors of sweat and blood. M. Ortegue, the famous head 
surgeon, performs miracles, all the while stilling in his own 
soul the cankering truth that the most dreadful of all dis- 
eases will have completed its ravages in his own body and 
soul within a few weeks at the most. His wife, the beauti- 
ful Catherine, ministers to the wounded, never once betray- 
ing the love-pact with her husband to commit suicide on the 
day of his death, that together they may go to the eternal 
annihilation. Her young cousin, Lieutenant Le Gallic, is 
stretched out on a bed in the hospital, his head enveloped 
in several layers of gauze, there to hope, to suffer, to die. 
The liberal Abbé Courmont receives confessions from the 
dying, murmurs prayers over those that are dead. 

The voice of religion is heard in the faith of the Abbé 
and of the young lieutenant: death is only change. The 
voice of patriotism, in the heavy breathing, the moans, the 
suppressed sighs of the soldiers who had given their lives for 
an ideal: death is beauty. The voice of love and human 
devotion is heard in Catherine’s sacrifice which yields to 
fear, “‘ He cannot stop, poor man! There is only me in 
the world who can help him, by walking by his side, and by 
lying near to him in his tomb ”; death is mystery. Finally 
the cry of science, in the scepticism of Ortegue: death is the 
end of all. “I desire no other survival than that my name 
be attached to a scientific discovery, small or great . . . 
That is the only immortality.” He laughed at the thought 
that a god, in his justice and goodness, was presiding over 
the massacres. Religion and the war were irreconcilable. 
Mockingly he cried: “ But the Gospel—applied to some- 
one who returns from the battle-field! I don’t often read 
that book, to whose most astonishing success in the publish- 
ing world I bow. I recollect, however, a certain Sermon 
on the Mount: ‘ Blessed are the peace-makers, for they 
shall be called the children of God.’ ” 

What is death? Is it beauty, mystery, change? Is it a 
prolongation or a termination—consummation or annihila- 
tion? M. Bourget’s story, exquisitely told, does not give 
the answer. The beautiful Catherine cries, ““ When I am 
worn out with fatigue, after being on day and night duty, I 
say to myself: ‘If Le Gallic’s belief is true, if there is 
another world, if my husband’s soul is not extinct, if it is 
in suffering somewhere, perhaps the little help I give others 
will fall on him.’ It is but a wish and full of doubt. 
When I give way to it, an inexpressible feeling of calm fills 
me, as though a word of thanks were coming to me from 
somewhere . . . But whence?” 

What is life? A play-house that death leaves unfinished. 
Sometimes we call it home; again we call it work. Then 
suddenly something happens and our vision widens: the 
play-house is civilization, and death is war. Its sweep is 
cataclysmic. A. 


[ Nore: We regret that our reviewer of “ Green Man- 
sions,” by W. H. Hudson, mistakenly identified the author 
with William Henry Hudson, critic and historian.—The 


Editors. ] 
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meaning of death. Death was universal: death was the end 
of all. 

To-night, upon reading M. Paul Bourget’s “ The Night 
Cometh,” an extraordinary tale of love and death, I have 
seen my unfinished play-house again. The scene is differ- 
ent; the drama is conceived on a scale that includes all man- 
kind. For it is wartime and it is to-day. The play-house 
has become a French Military Hospital, in the Rue Saint 
Guillaume. In the background are soldiers fighting, fight- 
ing in the trenches from Lille to Verdun. The human 
lava that poured forth with enthusiasm to the front is sent 
back to the hospital in cattle-trucks to die, steeped in foul 
odors of sweat and blood. M. Ortegue, the famous head 
' surgeon, performs miracles, all the while stilling in his own 
soul the cankering truth that the most dreadful of all dis- 
eases will have completed its ravages in his own body and 
soul within a few weeks at the most. His wife, the beauti- 
ful Catherine, ministers to the wounded, never once betray- 
ing the love-pact with her husband to commit suicide on the 
day of his death, that together they may go to the eternal 
annihilation. Her young cousin, Lieutenant Le Gallic, is 
stretched out on a bed in the hospital, his head enveloped 
in several layers of gauze, there to hope, to suffer, to die. 
The liberal Abbé Courmont receives confessions from the 
dying, murmurs prayers over those that are dead. 

The voice of religicn is heard in the faith of the Abbé 
and of the young lieutenant: death is only change. The 
voice of patriotism, in the heavy breathing, the moans, the 
suppressed sighs of the soldiers who had given their lives for 
an ideal: death is beauty. The voice of love and human 
devotion is heard in Catherine’s sacrifice which yields to 
fear, ‘“‘ He cannot stop, poor man! There is only me in 
the world who can help him, by walking by his side, and by 
lying near to him in his tomb ”; death is mystery. Finally 
the cry of science, in the scepticism of Ortegue: death is the 
end of all. “I desire no other survival than that my name 
be attached to a scientific discovery, small or great . . . 
That is the only immortality.” He laughed at the thought 
that a god, in his justice and goodness, was presiding over 
the massacres. Religion and the war were irreconcilable. 
Mockingly he cried: “ But the Gospel—applied to some- 
one who returns from the battle-field! I don’t often read 
that book, to whose most astonishing success in the publish- 
ing world I bow. I recollect, however, a certain Sermon 
on the Mount: ‘ Blessed are the peace-makers, for they 
shall be called the children of God.’ ”’ 

What is death? Is it beauty, mystery, change? Is it a 
prolongation or a termination—consummation or annihila- 
tion? M. Bourget’s story, exquisitely told, does not give 
the answer. The beautiful Catherine cries, ““ When I am 
worn out with fatigue, after being on day and night duty, I 
say to myself: ‘If Le Gallic’s belief is true, if there is 
another world, if my husband’s soul is not extinct, if it is 
in suffering somewhere, perhaps the little help I give others 
will fall on him.’ It is but a wish and full of doubt. 
When I give way to it, an inexpressible feeling of calm fills 
me, as though a word of thanks were coming to me from 
somewhere But whence?” 

What is life? A play-house that death leaves unfinished. 
Sometimes we call it home; again we call it work. Then 
suddenly something happens and cur vision widens: the 
play-house is civilization, and death is war. Its sweep is 


cataclysmic. A. 


[ Nore: We regret that our reviewer of “ Green Man- 
sions,” by W. H. Hudson, mistakenly identified the author 
with William Henry Hudson, critic and historian.—The 


Editors. ] 
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The German Republic 


By WALTER WELLMAN. Net, $1.00 
How is the Great War to end? 
What is to come after the war? 
This remarkable book has vision, and is one 
through which the soul of «.vilization speaks. 


Passed by the Censor 


By WYTHE-WILLIAMS. Net, $1.50 

Introduction by Ambassador Herrick. En- 
dorsed by Clemenceau, former Premier of 
France. 
The story of the New York Times correspond- 
ent from the beginning of the war. Much of 
the information has never before been given to 
the public. Containing a wonderful military 
map, never before publi: showing the 
whole line of the German trenches in the 
famous “sector north of Arras.” 


The First Seven 
Divisions 


By CAPT. ERNEST HAMILTON Net, $1.50 


The London Spectator eays: “An absorbing 
narrative of the fighting on the Continent.” 
The book met with immediate success and 
passed through ten editions during the first 
month. 


Impressions and Ex- 
periences of a French 
Trooper, 1914-1915 


By CHRISTIAN MALLET. Net, $1.00 
The New York Herald says: “Every page 
breathes the gallant spirit of the French sold- 
iery. M. Mallet’s portrayals of warfare as 
seen by a countryman are extremely vivid.” 


Battery Flashes 


By “WAGGER.” Net, $1.00 
Brilliant pen pictures graphically describing 
the experiences and training of a Gunner; 
from the raw recruit to Sergeant, with his 
Battery in action. 


Between the Lines’ 


By BOYD CABLE. 6th Edition. Net, $1.35 
Real stories of life in the war trenches, bringing 
home to the reader's heart and mind the naked 
terror and splendor of war. 


Action Front 


By BOYD CABLE. Net, $1.35 
A new book hot from the trenches by one recog- 
nized and heralded as England's greatest liter- 
ary genius of the war. 


The Undying Story 


By W. DOUGLAS NEWTON. 

3rd Edition. Net, $1.35 
A story which makes the mind thrill and the 
blood run faster,in the veins. 
“When I had read this,"’ says T. P. O'Connor, 
“I knew that I had found the man who could 
best write a story of battle." 


With Botha’s Army 


By J. P. KAY ROBINSON. Net, $1.25 
The London Times says: ‘The language is 
vivid, virile, and alive; and the author shows 
a remarkable skill in finding unusual but in 
the circumstances perfectly justifiable, phrases 
and epithets. His pen-portraits.are extremely 
good, and he has the artist's eye for the beau- 

tiful under no matter what conditions; while 
a vein of quiet humor runs, throughout the 
book.” 








Because I Am a German | 


By HERMANN FERNAU. Net, $1.06 
This is the finest piece of pure patriotism which 
the war has yet produced. Daring everything, | 
even the hatred of his own peuple, the. author } 
flouts the “My-country-right~r-wrong” brand 
of patriotic appeal, and fearlessly calls to his 
countrymen in the name of the Right and of 
the Right only. 





War and Civilization 


By HON. J. M. ROBERTSON. Net, $1.00 


Presenting a strong counter indictment to 
Professor Steffen's book justifying the policy 
of Germany. 


| Thinking as a Science 


| By HENRY HAZLITT Net, $1.00 


German Atrocities 


By J. H. MORGAN. Net, $1.00 
An ry indictment against a nation. 

vce says in the Westminster Gazette: 

"Rleutral nations ought to be fully informed of | 

the facts of these methods, for they are them- | 

selves concerned.” 


The New Europe | 
By ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE. Net, $1.00 | 


With Introduction by Lord Cromer. 
Some essays in reconstruction giving subjec- } 
tive forces—theories and desires, prejudices and i 
ideals—which have made Europe the tragic ! 
compound of good and evil she has been in 
the past, and which are likely to make or mar 

her definitely in the immediate future. } 
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The German Soul 


By BARON F. VON HUGEL. Net, $1.00 
This book attempts first to discover the precise 
error in the German “Realist” conception of 
the State and War; and, secondly, to elucidate 
the character of the German (in contrast with 
the English) soul, the present deviation, and 
the helps and hindrances to its self-reform 
furnished by the chief groupe of German religion 
and philosophy. 


The Luck of Thirteen 


By MR. & MRS. JAN GORDON. iNet, $2.50 
Mr. and Mrs. Jan Gordon have just returned 
from their adventurous journeys in the Bal- 
kans. The last of the British on the road 
from Karalievo, they left, being entrusted by 
Sir Ralph Paget with the charge of the men 
of military age from the Red Cross Hospitals 
in Serbia, and contrived by finding a route 
hitherto unknown through the Monte im 
Highlands to reach the Adriatic. Mrs. 
don herself served in the Montenegrin trenches. 
The book of their experiences is illustrated by 
themselves—both being well known artists. 


Ghenko 


By NAKABA YAMADA. Net, $2.50 
The immediate interest to readers of this piece 
of Japanese heroic history is the parallel be- 
tween the Mongol Invasion and the attack 
= England by the Spanish Armada, Mr. 

ada, moreover, has the happy gift of 
making his characters alive, while he intro- 
duces many very “human” etories and reveals 
the patriotic and chivalric ideals of old Japan. 


Potsdam Princes 


By ETHEL HOWARD. Net, $2.00 


The experiences of the English governess to 
the Kaiser's sons, giving a true and unbiased 
account of their personalities as boys. 


International Law and 
the Great War 


By COLEMAN PHILLIPSON. Net, $6.00 
Giving a systematic account, from the point of 
view cf irt-:: ati law, of most of the ques- 
tior «au «sents that have so far arisen in 
the “at \War. 





Your own mind ought to be a continual pleasure 
to you. If it is not you can make it so. More- 
over, it will pay you to be able to think accur- 
ately and reason closely without fatigue. 


|The New Golf 


By P. A. VAILE. Net, $2.00 


In the “New Golf" the American golfer is 
shown the shortest road to proficiency. It is 
both a primer for the beginner and a valuable 
friend for the champion. 


Vision and Vesture 


By CHARLES GARDNER. Net, $1.25 


The book deals with the teaching of Blake, 
and the author refers to such teachers as 
Goethe, Ibsen, and Nietzsche, not because 
they were influenced directly by Blake, but 
because they were working through tracts of 
thought which Blake had left behind. 


Recollections of An 
Admiral’s Wife 


By LADY POOR Net, $2.50 
Intimate experiences filled with tact, discre- 
tion, and a personal charm that is irresistible. 


The Birth-Time of the 
World 


By Professor J. JOLY. Net, $3.50 
Brilliant essays by the greatest Irish geologist 
on popular subjects such as the “Age of the 
Earth,” the “Canals of Mars.” 


Anna Jameson, Letters 
and Friendships xc. ss.0 


Intimately associated as she was with so many 
prominent personalities, — a traveller, a 
woman of high intelligence and powers of ob- 
servation, a selection of her extensive corres- 
pondence is of the highest interest. 


The Way oi All Flesh 


By SAMUEL BUTLER. Net, $1.50 


Introductory Eseay by William Lyon Phelps. 
New American Edition. 
Arnold Bennett says: “It is one of the great 
novels of the world.” 


God’s Remnants 


By SAMUEL GORDON. Net, $1.35 


The interpretation of the Jewish soul in fiction. 
All the —- bmg a keen insight into the 

psychology of the Jewish race and bring out 
Sooteatly A, indestructible racial conscious- 
nese of the people. 


Jaunty in Charge 


By MRS. GEORGE WEMYSS. Net, $1.35 


New York World says: “Full of delicate 
a quaint conceits, joys and sorrows of 
e. 


Testore 
By PAT CANDLER. Net, $1.35 
The romance of an Italian fiddle-maker. 
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Gases performance of White Trucks in this 

country is so well known and their distribu- 
tion so tS sa that they have become a 
universally standard product, bought without 
discussion of their mechanical features. In 
competition with other trucks their greater 


worth is taken for granted. 


If the White Truck costs a little more 
to buy, it costs a good deal less to own; 
and that is true economy. It runs 
the longest and for the least money. 


ONLY GRAND PRIZE for Motor Trucks, Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition, San Francisco 
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